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VAN  HESS  AVKHOE 

Van  V«8t  aTezxas  la  now  so  "broad  and  so  ijapo- 
sine  a  "baiilovard,  and  so  'beaatifcilly  graded  with- 
al, that  It  requires  an  effort  of  Imagination  to 
laagine  It  could  ever  have  been  anything  else. 

The  elite  of  the  aatomohlle  aristocracy  now 
have  their  showrooms  there.  It  Is  the  last  cry  In 
modernity. 

There  was  a  time— and  that  not  so  very  long 
ago — that  It  ^^as  as  latpassahle  In  parts  as  the 
Himalayas*  Colonel  Tom  Hayes  and  his  brother 
Michael  lived  at  one  end,  E,  Willard  Burr  at  the 
other.  All  sorts  of  ohstacles  lay  betv/een. 

It  was  not  Tint  11  some  decades  after  It  had 
become  an  avenae  of  magnificent  homes  that  It  was 
rendered  directly  passable  from  Market  street  to 
Black  Point.  Where  the  cars  now  cross  at  Vallejo 
street  the  le-wel  Is  now  fortjrelf^t  feet  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  It  had  to  be  filled  In  and 
leveled  up. 

KM  BECSAU.  TIME  VEEN  CCJTOTES  VERB 

Men  are  still  living  In  the  vicinity  who  used 
to  be  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  yowling  of  the 
coyotes  that  trotted  up  that  golly.  Badgers,  bob- 
cats, raccoons,  rabbits,  quail  and  various  other 
creatures  of  the  kind  made  the  surrounding  hills 
their  habitat. 

There  were  also  squatters. 

Ped  Mike  Eigigins  had  his  home->a  two  story 
ju]iaa0_overlooking  the  line  that  is  now  Van  Hess 
avenne  In  that  section  of  the  block  that  would 
BOW  approximate  nearly  at  Chestnut  street  near 
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Franklin.  Later,  "bat  withal  ancient  direotor- 
ias,  record  the  stddress  of  "Michael  Higgins", 
Lahorer,  Chestnut  street,  near  Lagona,"  ii^ioh 
is  a  hlook  farther  west.  But  in  those  days,  no 
streets  heing  eat,  addresses  in  the  "outside 
lands"  were  indefinite. 

Mike  was  a  professional  deputy  squatter  and 
as  such  was  regarded  as  the  ri^t-hand  man  of 
Sugene  Sullivan,  at  one  time  Collector  of  the 
Port,  ^0  conducted  some  yeiy  strenuous  real 
estate  operations  around  the  northern  hinter- 
lands of  Van  Ness  avenue  in  the  early  days.  It 
was  understood  that  Red  Mike  was  retained  hy 
Sullivan  hecause  of  the  terror  of  his  name.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  gentleman  of  his  time  was 
more  careful  of  his  hide  than  was  Bed  Mike 
Eigginst  "but  he  controlled  a  gang  that  would 
squat  on  a  property  or  destroy  another  squat- 
ter's house  or  houndaries  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  for  a  most  reasonable  fee,  and  thus  Red 
built  up  a  reputation. 

It  was  a  fine  game  idiile  it  lasted.  But  one 
day  about  a  half  century  ago  Mike's  corpse  was 
found  floating  in  the  bay  and  Tan  Hess  siTanas 
kaev  him  no  more. 

OWHERS  FOUGHT  FOE  ECKES  IN  EABLT 
MTS 

Sverybody  yiho   owned  a  home  in  that  section 
of  the  city  had  to  fi^t  for  his  property  in 
those  days.  No  man  could  tell  how  many  claims 
to  it  ml^t  crop  up  overnight.  EverylJody  was 
trying  to  oust  somebody  else. 

In  1848  the  Alcalde  Leavenworth,  after  whoa 
Leavenworth  street  is  named,  had  a  survey  made, 
known  as  the  Leguna  survey  i&ich  comprised 
twenty-six  100-vara  lots. 

These  lots  were  comprised  in  a  rectangular 
oblong  running  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east diagonally  across  the  lines  of  the  official 
surrey  and  comprising  the  property  on  both  sides 
of  7an  Ness  avenue  from  UTaileJo  street  to  Chest- 
nut* These  properties  were  sold  to  various  tenants 
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"by  the  Alcalde  and  In  a  brief  time  a  regular 
colony  settled  there  and  remained  there  rem- 
ote from  all  the  rest  of  the  olty*  Among  the 
owners  of  these  lots  was  E.  Vlllard  Borr,  iJbo 
subsequently  became  president  of  the  Clay  str- 
eet Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  then  recently  arr- 
ived from  New  Tozk*  He  built  his  home  on  tdiat 
Is  now  the  southeast  comer  of  ^nlon  street 
and  Van  ITess  avenue  In  1852  and  lived  In  It  to 
the  time  of  his  death  In  1894. 

It  was  thereafter  occiq>led  by  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  was  the  last  house  blown  up  by 
the  then  Mayor  Bagene  Schmits,  at  the  time  of 
the  fire. 

It  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire;  but  Is  at 
present  occupied  only  by  the  caretaker. 

The  old  house  had  an  towiSQal  history: 

Burrs  vho  arrived  here  in  1850,  was  one  of 
a  coterie  of  men  ^iio   arranged  to  have  a  number 
of  houses  sent  out  from  the  East  the  followlog 
year.  These  houses  were  set  tip  "back  Bast," 
then  knocked  down  and  shipped  out  here  a^^^^und 
the  Horn.  When  the  great  fire  of  1851  strode 
the  town,  the  lumber  representing  these  houses 
were  piled  in  a  VaCant  lot  owned  by  Burr,  at 
Powell  and  Pacific  streets.  There  was  a  spring 
close  by,  and  Burr,  with  a  dipper  and  a  bucket, 
did  his  best  to  salve  the  maidn^s  of  his  own 
and  his  friends'  homes.  He  was  only  partially 
successful.  Oat  of  all  the  shipment  only  about 
enou^  lumber  for  a  house  and  a  half  was  left. 
T  hat  went  to  building  the  Burr  Home. 

SEIJSOTIOK  IMPOSSIBLE  FROM  SALVAGE 
PILE 

Originally  every  pieee  of  lumber  had  been 
grooved  and  dovetailed  and  numbered,  so  that 
each  piece  of  each  house  was  readily  recoils- 
able;  but  in  Burr's  pile  of  salvage  selection 
was  impossible.  Wherefore  the  home  had  some 
originality  of  architectural  style. 

Van  Ness,  after  whom  Van  Nsss  avenue  was 
named,  was  then  I4ayor  of  the  city.  The  papers 
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M9T9  howling  about  th©  extraTagaaaas  of  atolnle- 
trfttlon,  and  with  the  hacking  of  the  Vigilance 
Comnlttee,  Burr  was  elected  Mayor  In  1856  and 
held  the  office  for  three  terns.  When  he  went  to 
take  over  the  Joh,  he  found  that  the  City  Treaeo- 
rer  had  entrenched  himself  hehlnd  the  law,  and 
refused  to  he  ejected  from  his  office.  Whereopon 
Burr  sallied  forth  and  collected  a  party  of  hasky 
drayiMB,  who  got  a  spar  from  a  ship  at  the  wharf- 
sld«t  and,  using  the  latter  as  a  battering  ram, 
hurst  their  way  Into  the  Treasurer's  office. 

Burr's  son,  E,  E,  Burr,  now  resides  in  the 
house  at  1722  Vallejo  street,  built  for  him  by 
his  father  as  a  wedding  present  In  the  seventies. 
His  dau^ter,  Miss  Allyno,  lives  at  the  comer  of 
Oreen  and  Oou^  streets. 

A  couple  of  years  later  John  Evans  opened  the 
Spring  Valley  House  and  baths  on  \<hat  is  now  the 
crossing  of  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Green  street.  The 
Spring  Valley  House  stood  in  what  is  now  the  cen- 
ter of  the  thoroughfare,  the  bath  and  the  swim- 
ming tank  were  across  the  road.  The  directory 
addr«ss  of  the  resort  up  to  the  later  sixties  wag 
"Pwsldio  Road,  near  Ttolon  street," 

QAHBEnSfS  rLOimiSH  OH  ADJACENT 
PROPERriES 

A  spring  bubbled  close  by,  and  below  to  the 
westward  were  precious  truck  gardens  \<hence  onions 
and  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  were  vended  at 
prices  never  since  known  or  ever  approached  until 
our  recent  experiences  with  the  hi^  cost  of  living. 
Twenty-five  cents  for  a  fine  big  onion  was  then  no 
unreasonable  sum. 

Subsequently  Bvans  put  up  two  windmills  that 
pamp«A  the  water  from  the  spring  into  his  baths  and 
•wimnlng  tank. 

Evans  \«s  not,  as  might  be  inferred,  of  Welsh 
or  even  British  extraction.  He  was  a  Slav.  His  real 
name,  as  pointed  out  by  Bancroft,  was  Ivanovitch. 
Ivan,  Evan  and  John  all  mean  the  same.  Ivanovitch 
means  "John's  son"  or  "Evan's  son."  Bat  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch was  a  shrewd  and  practical  man.  He  meant  to 
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'become  a  regular  American,  so  he  Aoericanlaed  hie 
naBM   to  render  it  more  easily  reoemhered  and  then 
beoaae  John  Evane.  HIb  son,  John  Evans  Jr.  now 
liT«t  on  Vallejo  etreet  near  Van  lleas  avenoe. 

Adjacent  to  the  Spring  Valley  House  was  the 
home  of  "the  Widow  Scott,"  a  cottage  that  stood 
upon  xibsA   is  now  the  comer  of  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Green  stjroet.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  "build- 
ings in  the  locality,  and,  like  the  Borr  and  Evans 
properties,  "belonged  to  the  Laguna  survey.  Mrs. 
Scott's  daughter  married  William  Willis,  the  rain- 
ing secretary,  and  Is  now  Mrs.  India  Scott  Willis. 

They  left  the  old  cottage  during  the  early 
fifties  and  the  place  was  deserted  for  a  long  time. 

MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR  SEEN  IN  OLD  HOUSE 

One  day  in  1856  a  wayfarer  on  the  road,  to  the 
Spring  Valley  "bath  stepped  aside  to  telce  a  peep 
into  the  deserted  cottage.  The  "blinds  were  drwrn, 
"but  in  the  gloom — as  he  peered  throu^  the  door- 
way—he fancied  he  saw  a  man  saying  his  prayers. 

The  spectacle  was  unusual.  The  worshiper  was 
motionless  in  his  rapt  devotion. 

The  wayfarer  T^asaed  on,  took  his  hath  and  his 
drink,  and  returned.  The  worshiper  was  still  on 
his  knees  in  the  sane  position  as  "before.  Then 
the  nayfarer  noticed  that  a  thin  rope  was  around 
the  neck  of  the  silent  one.  It  was  some  poor  st- 
ranger ^dio  had  hanged  himself  there. 

The  Spring  Valley  House  took  its  name,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Spring  Valley  pimping  station, 
which  then  stood,  as  it  stands  today,  about  the 
Junction  of  Van  Hess  avemxe  and  Beach  street.  The 
fluae  carrying  the  water  from  Mountain  lake  was 
carried  around  Black  Point  to  the  pumping  station. 

Close  hy,  at  lAat  would  now  "be  Van  Hess  avenue 
and  North  Point  stfeet,  were  the  original  San  Fran- 
cisco Woolen  Mills,  estahlished  "by  Keynemann  and 
Peck,  %Aich  were  "burned  in  1861,  hut  rebuilt  as 
the  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory.  They  remained  in  bus- 
iness until  the  early  nineties,  \Aen  the  reduction 
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of  the  Import  dutiot  on  woolen  goods  pat  many 
American  mille  out  of  existence. 

Black  Point  was  always  a  Oovemment  reser- 
vation, bat  the  hold  pioneers  of  the  forties 
and  fifties  did  not  care  ^dxether  a  place  was 
GoTsmment  reservation  or  otherwise  so  long  a4i 
It  looked  good  to  them  as  a  home  site.  There- 
fore, along  the  path  that  would  he  overlooking 
the  west  side  of  Van  Ness  arenue  between  Jeff- 
erson and  Tonquln  streets— were  the  thorough- 
fare now  made  pabllo  thus  far— some  erstwhile 
famoos  residences  osed  to  flourish. 

nDSMORf  HOME  OCCUPIED  SITE  MAR 
BLACK  POIKT 

Farthest  out  on  the  point  was  the  home  of 
General  Fremont,  "The  Pathfinder"-  a  very  fam- 
oas  and  popular  residence  In  the  days  before 
the  ClTll  War.  Mrs.  Fremont,  \dio  was  Miss  Jessie 
Benton,  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Toa 
Benton,  ^o  represented  Missouri  In  Congress  for 
thirty  years,  died  bat  recently  In  Los  Angeles. 

In  Jeremiah  Lynch' s  book,  "A  Senator  of  the 
Fifties,"  a  photograph  of  this  house  Is  given  as 
being  that  In  ^loh  Broderlck  died. 

I^neh  knew  ^st  as  well  as  does  the  Intelli- 
gent reader  that  It  was  not  In  the  home  of  the 
Pathfinder,  but  In  that  of  Leonldas  Haskell,  that 
the  victim  of  the  last  famous  political  duel 
passed  away.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Fremont 
Eoose  on  the  end  of  the  point,  with  Its  vista  of 
Alcatras  In  the  distance,  mads  a  maoh  finer  and 
pleasanter  picture  than  did  any  available  photo- 
graph of  the  Haskell  abode,  and  Lynch  was  nothing 
If  not  artistic. 

Furthermore,  as  he  observed  at  the  timet  "Vlho 
the  dickens  will  ever  know  the  difference?" 

So  there  you  are. 

Next,  south  of  Fremont's,  was  the  home  of 
Joseph  Palmer  of  Palmer,  Cooke  gflA.  Co. ,  bankers, 
a  big  man  of  affairs,  deep  In  politics  and  a 
royal  entertainer. 
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It  vas  to  th«  south  of  this  establishment 
that  the  home  of  Leonidas  Haskell  stood,  and 
still  stands.  It  vas  there  that  Broderiok 
practiced  his  shooting  for  some  time  before  the 
duel  with  Judge  Terry,  and  it  was  thither  he 
was  taken  after  the  fatal  encounter  and  MbBV 
he  died  two  days  later. 

EBGLZSEMA5  CABRIZS  QB  BUSISIISS 
AS  BDTCHSa 

South  of  the  Haskell  place  was  that  of 
Greorge  Sggleston,  an  Englishman,  ^o   carried 
on  business  as  a  hatcher  and  livery  stable  man, 
end  who  saw  fit  to  sqoat  on  Black  Point  Just  as 
did  the  Fremonts,  the  Palmers,  the  Haskells, 
and  James  Brooks  of  the  Golden  Era. 

Eggleston  accvunulated  the  hulk  of  a  useful 
fortune  from  the  Sausalito  raneho,  i^ere  in 
p  artnership  with  SteTe  Richardson,  he  raised 
cattle  and  slao^tered  them,  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  in  the  early  days. 

Richardson,  idio  was  horn  in  San  Gabriel  in 
1830,  is  the  oldest  living  Native  Son  of  the 
Golden  West.  Eggleston  died  in  Santa  Clara  ten 
years  ago. 

James  Brooks,  who  conjointly  with  Joseph  E. 
Lawrence,  conducted  the  Golden  Era~a  3>opular 
weekly  publication  of  the  early  daya— had  the 
place  next  to  the  Egglestons.  Later  he  moved  to 
Turk  street,  near  the  comer  of  7an  Ness,  and 
the  house  was  taken  by  Emil  Grlsar  of  McLennan, 
Vhelan  and  Grlsar,  the  wool  merchants. 

jTjiSIUiihAL  GOVERNMENT  ASSUMES  AOTHQRITT 

His  Joy  in  the  place,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  short  lived,  because,  >^en  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  in  1861,  the  Federal  Government  stepped 
in  and  eouiounoed  its  hi^  authority.  Black  Point 
became  a  military  reservation;  the  Freoonts,  the 
Palmers,  the  Haskells,  the  Eg^estons  and  \^ever 
chanced  to  be  living  there,  had  no  choice  but  to 
pack  up  and  depart.  And  that  was  why  Jeremiah  ^'ynch 
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considered  It  perfectly  safe — as  It  vat  Indiiblt- 
ably  more  artistic — to  substlttite  the  Photograph 
of  Fremont's  house  for  that  of  Leonldas  Haskell 
In  hla  charming  "Senator  of  the  Fifties." 

(General  Frefoont,  it  shoold  he  eiqilalned,  was 
not  personally  dispossessed  of  his  home  when  the 
crisis  of  the  Civil  war  permanently  closed  the 
Black  Point  Military  Reservation.  He  had  already 
gone  East  idien  the  order  came. 

RoYemher  9.  1919. 

Aaong  the  {^reat  millionaires  of  California, 
none  acquired  such  a  vast  fortune  from  the  land 
Itself  as  did  Henry  Miller  of  Miller  and  Lux,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  cattle  kings. 

In  the  old,  old  days  hefore  the  Ylgllantes, 
and  before  anyl)ody  dreamed  that  there  would  ever 
he  any  Van  Ness  avenoe,  the  thoroa^xfare  was  named 
Marlette  street  In  the  original  surveys— —the 
slau^ter  houses  of  the  city  were  mostly  small 
shacks  that  stood  in  the  sand  dones  west  of  idi&t 
is  now  the  northern  end  of  Van  Heat  avenue,  near 
Va8htrwQB»a*s  Itay-^a  landmaxfc  that  passed  out  of 
existence  many  years  ago. 

BOATS  ]ELIV3R  CATTLE  FOR  LOCAL 
BUTCHERS 

In  the  early  morning  boats  used  to  come  ac:^ 
ess  from  Sausalito  with  calves  end  cattle  for 
the  San  Francisco  maricets,  and  sell  their  stock 
to  the  local  butchers. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  young  laan  that  vam 
always  on  hazid  to  get  first  pick  of  the  stock. 
Often  as  not  he  would  sleep  under  an  old  tarp«alla 
or  some  equally  Spartan  shelter  at  what  would  nov 
be  the  foot  of  Van  Hess  avenue,  so  as  to  be  on 
ti»e  when  the  Sausalito  stodman  arrived  In  their 
rowbo&ts. 

He  would  buy  a  calf  or  two,  cany  hla  purchase 
up  to  the  shack  that  was  his  slau^ter-house,  then 
sell  the  meat  to  the  retail  batchers. 
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That  young  man  was  Henry  Millar,  and  It  vat 
thus  he  established  the  zxaoleus  of  the  ImnenBt 
fim  of  Miller  and  Lax. 

At  recently  as  the  middle  60s  the  region 
that  nov  comprises  Van  Ness  arenoe  froa  ahout 
O'Farrell  street  to  Green  was  nearly  all  regard- 
ed as  "Outside  Lands." 

The  first  edifice  of  any  consequence  erected 
hetvetn  the  Burr  residence  at  Union  and  Van  Best 
and  the  Hayes  mansion  down  near  Qrove  street  vat 
the  old  cfaoroh  of  St  .Bridget  on  the  south  west 
comer  of  Van  Ness  and  Broadway.  When  Arohhishop 
Alenany  was  reported  to  haTe  paid  $5000  for  the 
site  of  a  ohorch  in  such  a  locality  there  were 
^diisperings  of  architectural  extravagance.  That 
site  emhraced  the  entire  block  houndtd  by  VanNess 
avemit,  Broadway,  Franklin  and  Pacific  streets. 

QKB-STQHr  STRITCTUHZ  PERCHEI}  OS 
8ABD  HJIIE 

Howerer  prodigal  the  outlay  on  real  est  at* 
■ay  hare  been,  the  church  building  was  frugal  in 
its  simplicity — a  wooden  one-stoxy  structure, 
perched  on  a  sand  dune  fifteen  feet  above  >Aat- 
ever  roadway  ran  thereabouts,  and  consisting  of 
two  apartments.  The  front  apartment  was  the  ch- 
urch, the  rear  one  was  the  sacristy  and  residence 
of  the  pastor. 

^elesiastical  endeavor  had  many  obstacles  to 
contend  with  in  those  days.  The  church  \ia.a  to 
hare  been  solemnly  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Alemany 
on  January  31,  1865;  but  it  rained  all  Saturday 
ni^t  and  thus  rendered  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Tan  Hess  avenue  inaccessible  from  the  ordinaxy 
haoo&ts  of  the  population.  It  was  not  xintil  two  Sun- 
days later,  on  Saint  Valentine's  day,  that  the 
would-be-dedicator  and  worshipers  felt  Justified 
in  attempting  the  perilous  expedition.  The  Daily 
Alta  of  that  date  axmounced:  "Stage  leaves  the 
Plata  at  10  o'clock  for  the  church." 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  later  they  moved 
the  old  church  half  a  block  up  the  street  froa  itt 
perch  on  the  original  sand  dune,  leveled  the  sand 
duzie  and  built  the  present  church. 
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7«w  people  realize  that  they  or  their  fathers 
and  mothers  have  stepped  upon  every  second  stone 
in  the  massive  masonry  of  the  existing  charch{  hut 
tnxoh  is  Tindouhtedly  the  case. 

St*Brid^t*s  is  huilt  from  the  stones  that 
ifsre  originally  used  for  paving  the  various  cross- 
ings of  the  city  streets  in  the  days  when  asphalt 
i«as  unknoim*  Mod,  macadam  and  cohhle-stonss  vers 
the  thiree  staples  of  early  street  const roct ion. 
Each  of  thSBi  rendersd  a  solid  and  flat  pavement 
necessary  at  sa^  crossing. 

The  crossings  vere  laid  doim  regardless  of  ex- 
pense hy  generoas  Boards  of  Voxkn  ^^lo  iianted  to 
sse  the  stone-cutters  make  a  good  living.  ^'Ihen  the 
•ra  of  asphalt  dawnsd  tiie  crossings  had  to  he 
rooted  up. 

7ather  John  Cottle  'boti^t  up  the  great  sla3>s 
of  grenlte  and  stored  them  avay  on  the  vacant  lot 
heside  the  church  that  v&s  to  he.  v;hen,  in  the 
course  of  years*  a  soffioienty  of  crossings  had 
heen  metaaorphosed  to  main  a  chorch  out  of  the 
discarded  slabs,  he  got  his  architect  and  his 
stone-cutters  and  his  masons  to  vork,  and  the  pre- 
sent church  of  St  .Bridget  is  the  outcome.  It  is 
literally  a  child  of  the  streets,  and  is  prohahly 
the  only  church  in  the  world  that  is  constructed 
out  of  old  crossings. 

nnr  wat  aixpted  toe  spixlxno  hakb 

Honad^ys  they  spell  St.Bridget's  Ohurch-^St. 
Brlgid'e"— "Brigid"  helng  the  nev  anti-English 
vay  of  spelling  "Bridget"  in  Ireland.  As  applied 
to  the  Van  Ness  avmae  church,  the  change  of  naas 
is  an  archaeological  and  lexicological  solecim. 

St.Bridget's  was  originally  a  Dominican  choroh, 
its  original  pastor  was  a  Belgian— Father  Janes 
Eenxy  Aerdsnr— and  it  was  dedicated  and  throve  for 
many  decades  under  the  old  name,  for  ii^ich  the 
langaage  of  the  Catholic  church  then  was  and  nov 
is  "Brigittla,  \^thout  any  "d." 

JUtuag  the  earlier  of  the  hlg  mansions  erected 
thers  was  the  Shsefay  residence  at  the  north  west 
comer  of  McAllister  street,  \Aiere  nooh  entertain- 
ing was  done  in  the  old  days.  The  hoys — ^Boh,  Jim 
end  Qus— are  all  dead,  hat  Kiss  Mary  Shsehy,  their 
sister,  still  resides  in  Sen  Tnoiflisoo. 
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Freditrick  A.  Will  of  Will  and  Flnok's  had 
hit  rtsidenee  acrosa  the  street,  at  the  south- 
ea4Bt  comer,  nov  part  of  the  City  Hall  Paz^c. 
Miss  Smoa  Wills  was  married  to  James  Stewart, 
an  Englishman,  and  nov  resides  on  Pacific  ave- 
zrne,  near  Scott  street. 

EAHLY  TRAGEUr  HEAH  AHTI0C5H  HECALLED 

The  Cutters'  home  Vgfi  at  the  north  east 
comer.  Mrs.  Cutter  vas  a  sister  of  L.  L. 
Rohinson,  the  capitalist  and  mine  owner,  and 
one  of  the  society  tragedies  of  the  period  was 
when  Miss  '*Tot"  Cutter  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Rohinson  place  near 
Antioch.  Her  sister  Sophie  was  married  to  Downey 
Harvey.  Her  "brothers  are  E.  B,  Cutter,  the  grain 
merchant,  and  James  H,  Cutter,  the  public  accoun- 
tant. 

Alhert  Maa  of  Maa  and  Sadler  had  his  home 
on  Tan  Hess  avenoe,  near  O'Farrell  street,  next 
door  to  that  of  his  friend  and  partner.  Henna 
Sadler. 

At  the  south  west  comer  of  O^Farrell  street 
was  the  home  of  the  KoNamaras. 

Mrs.  Ellen  KoHaaara  was  the  widow  of  John 
MoNamara,  \du)  made  a  fortune  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. The  son,  James  A«,  was  the  foreman  of  the 
famous  "MoKaxoara  Orand  Jury."  One  of  the  doub- 
ters, Mary,  was  married  to  Rohert  Harrison  of 
Richards  and  Harrison,  who  for  years  was  organist 
for  St.Mary's  Cathedral. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  Ellis  street  was  a 
lovely  old  place  with  a  heautifol  garden,  the 
home  of  David  Hunter,  the  contractor. 

Judge  W.  T.  Vfallace,  lived  at  the  south  west 
comer  of  Eddy  street,  i^ere  his  son,  Ryland 
Wallaoe,  grew  up  to  he  a  man. 

The  home  of  the  Hechts,  the  shoe  manofacturers, 
was  a  fine  house  at  the  north  west  comer  of  Post 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenoe. 

At  the  south  east  comer  of  Ellis  street  was 
the  old  home  of  the  Moieras,  with  that  of  V.J.Lowry, 
the  commission  merchant,  next  door. 
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Paul  Bancroft  had  his  resldenot  at  the  soath- 
•aat  corner  of  Vsui  Hesa  avenue  and  Satter  street, 
and  at  the  north  west  comer  there  was  a  rov  of 
houses  owned  hy  Isaac  Eohn,  better  known  as  "Oregon 
Eohn«"  the  money  lender*  who  resided  In  one  of  them. 

The  Fred  L.  Castles*  home  Wg^s  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Sutter — a  fine  hig  house  where  there  was 
mooh  pleasant  entertaining.  All  the  Castle  hoys  of 
today  were  horn  there,  as  also  i^s  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  T^irquharson. 

Diagonally  across  from  the  Castles  was  the  home 
of  the  H.  M.  Hewhalls. 

Keidiall  was  one  of  the  real  pioneers  and  the 
pioneer  anotioneer  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
helng  "big  in  all  tmslness  affairs  of  the  early  days. 
WilliMi  M.  Hmhall  and  George  A.  Sewfaall  are  his 
Mas. 

MANSION  RENOWNSD  AS  CENTER  OF 
HOSPITALITY 

Captain  Sam  Blair*  s  mansion  stood  in  a  half- 
acre  of  groand  on  the  south  vest  comer  of  Bash 
street,  and  was  renowned  for  a  generation  as  a 
center  of  royal  hospitality.  Like  maiiy  another 
famous  home  on  that  spacious  thorou^ifare,  it  was 
destroyed  hy  the  great  fire.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  still  resides  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Blair* s  niece,  Miss  Slise  Kelly  of  Mendocino,  was 
married  to  Louis  P.  Draper  of  the  California  Bank, 
and  they  took  tcp  their  residence  on  the  east  side 
of  the  avenae,  between  California  and  Sacramento 
streets. 

ITiagonally  across  from  the  Blair  mansion,  on 
the  north  east  comer  of  Bush  street,  was  a  one- 
story  cottage,  the  residence  of  Robert  Evlag,  a 
"builder.  It  was  a  nail  place,  bat  rery  pretty, 
and  sorrounded  as  it  was  by  a  charming  gardesi, 
lost  none  of  its  beauty  throu^  comparison  with 
the  noble  mansions  so  close  by. 

R.  B.  Thompson,  the  millionaire  broker  and 
Tn<-niiYr  magnate,  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Robert 
Craves  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Pine  street.  It 
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waa  one  of  thm  most  magnlfloent  palaosa  on  th« 
aTencM,  and  the  wedding  of  the  youngest  Asax^f 
ter.  Miss  Dixie  Thompson,  nov  Mrs.  I-77  Borden, 
vas  one  of  the  smartest  society  fcmotions  erer 
seen  in  San  Francisco.  The  tvo  girls,  Dixie 
and  Lillian,  were  gifted  and  pormlar,  and  loo- 
ally  celebrated  for  their  art  work.  Miss  Lillian 
was  married  to  an  Amy  officer  named  Paridmrst 
and  later  heoame  Mrs.  Yates,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Roy  Yates.  She  and  her  son  are  dead. 

VAST  FQUTUHS  LEFT  TO  DISTAHT 
IlELATIVES 

The  Louis  Sloss  home  was  across  the  street, 
on  the  north  east  comer  of  Fine,  and  was  another 
very  heautiful  axid  rery  hospitable  mansion.  Judge 
Sloss,  Louis  Sloss  Jr.  and  Leon  Sloss  were  hr- 
oQ^t  vep  there. 

Jaa*«  H*  Soydap,  the  stock  broker,  father  of 
James  Soydaa  and  of  Mrs.  Frank  Bates,  had  his 
home  on  the  south  west  eorzxer  of  Fine  and  YanHess. 

On  the  south  west  comer  of  California  street 
and  Tan  Kess  was  the  home  of  J.  C.  Johnson,  the 
wholesale  harness  manofaeturer,  \^o  had  no  child- 
ren and  left  a  vast  fortune  to  be  divided  among 
ten  relatiyes.  Eis  nephew,  the  late  Tred  Johnson, 
who  was  in  the  business  with  him,  married  Miss 
Helen  Gibbs,  Miho   is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  V. 
Ward.  Another  nephew,  Sd.  Horton,  who  was  also 
in  the  business,  now  resides  across  the  bay. 

The  J.  B.  Stetsons  lived  in  a  magnificent  house 
occupying  a  quarter  of  the  block  on  the  north  west 
comer  of  Clay  street  and  Tan  Ness  areime,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  entertainments.  The  two  dau^ters, 
now  Mrs.  Ozoard  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  still  live  in 
San  I'ranoisco,  so  does  the  son,  Harxy,  now  an  attor- 
ney here,  but  the  other  boy,  Al  Stetson,  has  Joined 
the  great  Majority. 

The  John  F.  Merrills  lived  on  the  north  east 
coxTier  of  Washington  street  and  Tan  Ness  avenue.  On 
the  southwest  comer  was  the  famous  mansion— a  veri- 
table palace — ^built  by  Charles  Crocker,  for  his 
daaghter.  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  Forter  Ashe. 
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Th«  Claus  Spreekels  house  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Clay  street  survived  the  fire  a»d  Is 
a  mansion  of  scunptuous  magnlfloenoe,  thou^  at 
pre  sent,  "and  for  years  hack,  occupied  only  hy 
the  caretakers* 

It  Is  a  comparatively  modem  hulldlng,  but 
ymrn  occupied  hy  Claus  Spreekels,  Mrs.  Spreekels 
and  their  dau^ter,  Enima«  until  the  marrla^  of 
the  last  named  to  Thomas  Watson. 

The  home  of  the  Falton  0.  Berrys  vas  on  the 
east  elde  of  Tan  ]7ess  avenue  south  of  Jackson 
street.  The  Sampson  Tans  hed  their  home  on  the 
north  west  comer  of  Jackson  street,  and  Simeon 
Vcnhaa  lived  on  the  south  east  comer. 

Another  renovned  resident  of  Van  Ness  avenoae, 
at  one  period,  was  Colonel  Jonathan  Stevenson. 
His  best  remembered  home  was  on  the  comer  of 
Stockton  and  California  streets,  but  at  one  time 
he  lived  In  a  decidedly  less  pretentious  abode 
on  the  west  side  of  Van  Hess  rxBar  St.  Brigld's. 

POLICE  PARAJDE  ON  AVERUE'S  UPPER 
ESACEES 

Van  Ness  avenue,  as  a  residence  thoroughfare, 
vas  stately  in  Its  deoonoi  as  it  «b8  splendid  In 
Its  palaces.  Its  history  Is  unspotted,  by  catas- 
trophe or  crimes  or  even  major  accidents.  The  only 
occasions  when  a  fever  of  excitement  was  pezsiltted 
to  flutter  Its  costly  dovecotes  was  %A«i— as  oft- 
tljbes  happened  In  the  good  old  days—the  police  of 
the  city  held  a  parade  drill  on  Its  upper  reaches, 
and  the  lucky  norses  Who  aired  their  little  charges 
up  that  \«y  eoald  bask  a  \^iile  In  the  smiles  of  the 
handsome  officers. 

Of  the  hearts  lost  at  these  parades— the  con- 
quests effected—no  ^nrltten  records  now  remain,  no 
momnaonts  are  accessible.  But  those  \i^  remember 
Captain  Blrdeall  and  his  merry  eye,  his  curly  black 
hair,  his  glorious  mustache  and  his  manly  bearing, 
may  well  have  qoalms  about  hearts  that  were  touched. 
And  behind  him  marched  sqaads  and  squads  of  others- 
all  the  pick  of  the  finest — tall  upstanding  Ajaxes 
in  blue,  fearfully  and  dreadfally  alluring. 
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CALIPOHHIA  grREST 

California  street  has  seen  almost  as  much  of 
San  Francisco  history  as  Montgomery  street,  and 
In  a  i«y  has  seen  a  greater  variety  of  changes. 

Men  are  living  here  today  who  rememher  the 
tents  and  shacks  and  dunnage  of  the  pioneers, 
that  littered  the  hlllflldes,  that  are  now  the 
thoroo^ifare,  the  California  Market  and  the  Pac- 
ific Mall  Steamship  offices. 

Collector  Collier  hullt  the  original  Custom 
House  on  the  comer  now  occupied  "by  the  Hon^ong 
and  8hp«tftAi  Bank — a  sumptuous  four-story  "brick 
Tmlldlng  that  excelled  eveiy  other  structure  of 
Its  day.  even  If  It  did  have  a  painted  wooden 
front  and  stairs  outside  Instead  of  Inside, 

It  was  on  that  site,  after  the  original  Cus- 
tom House  "building  had  been  wiped  out  In  a  fire, 
that  John  Parrott  put  up  the  original  Parrott 
"building,  with  "blocks  of  granite,  that  were  quar- 
ried and  cut  In  China,  and  hrou^t  over  here  and 
erected  "by  Chinese  Masons. 

lOAMITE  CASE  OPMBD  WITH  DISASTROOS 
BESUIO^S 

That  "building  afterward  hecame  the  Wells-Pargo 
Express  Go's  offices,  the  Parrott  firm  having 
moved  lower  down  California  street  close  to  Battery. 
It  was  there  that  the  disastrous  explosion  took 
place  In  the  sixties,  vdien  the  unsuspecting  manager 
"broke  open  an  unclaimed  case  with  an  ax.  The  Case 
contained  dynamite,  and  It  "blew  up  and  killed  every- 
body In  the  office. 

The  "building,  however,  was  not  then  destroyed. 
Neither  was  It  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1906. 
At  the  time  of  that  catastrophe  It  had  housed  for 
many  years  the  local  branch  of  the  Hongkong  and 
ghpnghM  Bank,  %Ailch  still  occupies  the  same  spot 
and  Is  still  safely  sheltered  by  the  walls  that 
were  fashioned  In  China  and  erected  by  Parrott '• 
Chinese  masons  two  generations  ago. 
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Back  of  the  Cnstan  Hotuie  in  th«  really  old 
days  was  a  Tacant  lot  throng  ^idilch  one  could 
j>&a»   diagonally  from  California  street  to  the 
middle  of  the  block  on  Montgomery  street  "between 
California  street  and  Sacramento.  There,  at  one 
time,  stood  the  cottage  that  vas  the  home  of 
Edward  Vlscher,  author  of  "The  Old  Missions  of 
California."  Sobsequently  Howe,  the  pioneer  cir- 
cus man,  had  his  Olympic  Circus  In  the  same  spot 
and  gathered  In  thousands  of  ounces  of  tinmlnted 
gold  "by  way  of  admission  fees. 

HIGH  BERT  HECEIYID  IK  PIOKEKR  PSHIOD 

Before  Parrott  put  rxp  the  present  Hon^ong 
Bank  "building,  Edward  Vlscher  had  a  "building  on 
the  comer— distinct  and  separate  from  his  home- 
where  T,  J.  Poulterer  conducted  an  auction  store 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  Crane  published  his 
newspaper,  The  Courier,  upstairs. 

Nowadays,  with  some  Justice,  residents  compl- 
ain that  rents  are  hl^  In  certain  sections  of  the 
city.  In  the  early  fifties  Vlscher  received  $2500 
a  month  rent  for  the  ground  floor  of  that  building 
from  Poulterer  and  $1000  a  month  from  Crane  for 
the  tcpper  floor. 

Stevenson's  building,  that  became  Change  House 
and  was  conducted  "by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Turman  In  the 
early  seventies,  was  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Montgomery  and  California  streets*  In  the  sixties 
the  old  Occidental  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
Henry  B.  Piatt  was  founder,  put  up  Its  offices  on 
the  Same  comer. 

Before  the  old  Stevenson  building  was  put  up 
Captain  Joscj^  L,  Folsom,  the  United  States  Army 
quartermaster  here,  and  the  man  after  whom  Folsom 
street  Is  named,  had  the  tents  and  shacks  that 
foraed  his  stores  and  offices  pitched  for  a  year 
or  80  on  that  comer. 

The  place  had  "been  part  of  the  Leldesdorff 
estate  and  had  been  purchased  \if  Captain  Folsom. 
The  Leldesdorff  House,  which  stood  there  in  1849, 
at  the  time  of  Fo1s«»b's  purchase  stood  catacomer 
eusross  the  lot,  its  front  facing  what  is  now  the 
northeast  comer  of  California  and  Montgomery 
streets. 
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IBHBLIOT  IBVITED  TO  TTBIP  WITH 

STOKES 

It  was  on  this  oomer  that  Captain  Folsom 
soti^t  tmstiecesflfcLlly  to  raacue  h«lp  fran  a 
battsrsd-looklng  Individual  In  a  crownlats  hat 
%^oim  he  asked  If  he  vanted  a  Job. 

'*Tet,"  Said  the  derelict. 

"Help  us  with  these  stores,  then,"  said  the 
Captain. 

The  derelict  eyed  him  sorrowfully  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Zt  alnt  that  sort  of  a  Joh  I  want,  stranger," 
said  he.  "It's  a  Joh  at  the  mines.  I  want  to  get 
hack  to  'em.  Vlhat  use  wotild  your  $10  a  day  he  to 
me  %<hen  I  can  make  It  like  this. 

And,  slowly  and  laboriously,  the  derelict 
drew  forth  a  hag  containing  ahout  a  quart  of  gold 
dust  and  showed  it  to  the  quartermaster. 

That,  of  course,  %fa8  some  years  before  the 
hig  commercial  hanks  began  to  he  estahllshed  on 
California  street. 

On  the  north  side  of  California  street,  ahove 
Eeamy,  there  stood  for  many  years  on  the  comer 
of  the  alley  a  two^story  house  that  heoame  in  time 
conspicuously  unpretentious  hecause  of  its  super- 
ior surroundings. 

In  1849,  however,  it  was  considered  quite  a 
distinguished  mansion,  and  was  the  home  of  that 
erstiAiile  famous  practitioner  and  money-spinner. 
Dr.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  famous,  if  most  ecoen- 
trio,  figures  of  the  pioneer  days. 

He  huilt  the  place  in  1849,  and  it  was  said 
of  hla  at  one  time  that  he  owned  more  gold  dust 
than  any  other  man  in  California. 

In  Barry  and  Patten's  "Men  and  Memories"  a 
story  is  recorded  6f  hie- "spreading  sheets  over 
the  floor  of  his  sleeping  apartment,  pouriog  his 
gold  dust  upon  them  and  walking  upon  it,  pushing 
his  feet  throu^  it,  taking  it  up  in  his  hands 
and  pouring  it  over  his  head  and  shoulders  and 
rilling  in  It—performing  Jupiter  and  Danae,  with 
Dr.  Jones  in  hoth  characters." 


OLB-TIME  PHTSICIM  MOTES  IHTO 
BUIMIHO 

The  house  was  afterward  occupied  for  many 
ymn  "by  another  old-time  physician,  Dr.  Wallace. 

Vh»i  vas  prohahly  the  quietest  and  most  res- 
pectable of  the  hotel-hoarding  houses  of  the 
early  fifties  was  the  estahllshment  owned  hy  Cap- 
tain P.  B.  Hewlett,  one  of  the  officers  of  Ste- 
Tonson's  Regiment,  on  the  north  side  of  California 
street,  between  Wehh  and  Kearny,  which  was 
conducted  hy  a  rery  pretty  widow  and  hoasted  as 
its  hoarders  some  of  the  leading  military  officers, 
husiness  men  and  Oovemmert  officials  then  in  Son 
fmncisco. 

Nearer  Montgoaery  street,  on  the  sane  side  of 
the  way,  was  a  cottage  helonging  to  Janes  Ward, 
where  a  Mrs.  Meaoham  also  conducted  a  hoarding 
house  In  the  early  fifties,  lAere  a  man  could  oh- 
taln  comfortahle  and  res7}ectable  quarters  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  $100  a  week. 

On  the  same  block,  in  1850,  Sdward  and  Hohin- 
son  opened  the  Dramatic  Museum,  %dilch  passed  out 
of  prominence  a  year  later  lAien  Rohinson  opened 
the  original  American  Theater  on  Sansome  and 
Ealleok  streets. 

In  1850,  also.  Captain  Folsom  hullt  the  ori- 
ginal Tehama  House— one  of  the  most  famous  of  old 
Saa  Tranoisco  hostelries— on  the  northwest  comer 
of  Ssnsome  and  California  streets. 

HOUSE  TkimSD  BY  AHMT  MD  KAVT  MM 

The  Tehama  House  was  the  rendervons  of  all  the 
Anaar  and  H«»y  officers  in  the  old  days,  and  it  was 
also  largely  patronised  hy  native  Calif omians  and 
old  residents  frosi  up-State. 

Geoxs*  Wiashlngton  Frink,  the  proprietor,  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  as  was  also  his  aid 
and  coadjutor,  John  Darkin,  hoth  of  whom  are  still 
rememhered  with  all  kindliness  hy  many  an  old 
Califomian. 
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It  kept  on  flourishing  tint  11  the  Bank  of 
Oalifomla  moved  up  from  its  original  home  on 
the  comer  of  Battery  and  Washington  streets 
In  the  later  sixties  and  established  itself  on 
the  site  of  the  old  hotel. 

Bat  before  erer  the  Tehama  became  the  haxint 
of  fashion,  Mrs*  Ellen  Moon  had  made  the  local- 
ity famous  by  establishing  her  boarding  house, 
"The  Cottage,"  on  the  south  vest  comer  of 
Leidesdorff  gjiA  California  streets. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  places  in 
the  early  days.  Mrs.  Moon  was  the  widov  of  an 
English  ship  captain.  She  kept  a  good  table 
and  good  cellar  and  her  house  was  the  apotheosis 
of  neatness.  Later  she  opened  the  famous  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  I-Ty  Oreen,  on  Merchant 
street,  >^ere  the  morgue  now  stands,  which  she 
conducted  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  the 
early  sixties. 

Across  the  street  from  "The  Cottage"  on 
what  in  time  became  the  site  of  the  old  Merchants* 
Earchange  ,  was  a  similar  establishment  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Petite,  nAiose  guests  %rere  the  leading 
business  a^d  professional  men  of  the  town. 

TABLE  PATRONIZEB  BT  PBOMIHEIIT 
PERSOHAaES 

That  was  in  1849  and  the  Tery  early  fifties. 
Subsequently  Mrs.  Petite  moved  up  to  the  north 
side  of  California  street  east  of  Dupont,  below 
the  place  where  old  St.Mary's  Cathedral  was  opened 
at  midnlfjit  on  Christmas  ere.  1854. 

There  she  had  as  her  guests  all  the  leading 
Judges,  jurists,  Federal  officials,  and  other  pro- 
minent personages  of  the  day. 

West  of  Mrs.  Petite'  was  a  similar  establish- 
ment that  catered  for  and  enjoyed  similar  dis- 
tinguished patronage*  That  was  conducted  by  Mrs* 
Lelaad* 

Both  of  these  old  boarding  houses — in  their 
day  the  acme  of  comfort  and  respectability-passed 
out  of  existence  about  1856  or  1857* 
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I.  Prledland«r,  the  original  Wheat  King  of 
San  TranoiscOt  who  caae  here  in  1850,  had  his 
offioee  on  the  north  side  of  California  street 
hetveen  Front  and  Daris*  Horace  M.  vniitmore, 
the  man  who  got  Keamjr  street  widened  to  its 
present  dimensions,  vas  another  prominent  pio- 
neer of  California  street,  and  was  a  partner 
of  the  mercantile  fim  of  Gladwin  and  Whitmore, 
"between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets.  On  the 
saas  "block  was  the  pioneer  furniture  house  of 
J.  Pierce. 

Novemher  23.  1919. 

For  a  period,  dorlixg  the  earl7  and  middle 
•70s,  California  street  "between  Montgomery  and 
SansosM  streets,  saw  the  wildest  frenzies  of 
f  izuuioe  that  the  world  has  ever  laxown. 

Spasms  of  speculation  have  shaken  the  world 
"before  and  since  the  South  Sea  Bubhle  made 
history.  But  modem  civilization  has  witnessed 
no  suoh  sustained  epoch  of  high  financial  extas" 
ies  as  those  \iblck.   enthralled  California  street 
in  the  days  of  the  Bonensa  Kings. 

The  fact  that  the  kings  in  question  mostly 
had  their  offices  on  Montgcsaery  street  adjacent 
to  California  in  no  way  affected  their  influence 
on  the  latter. 

It  was  on  California  street  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  flourished,  and  in  California  street 
similarly  flourished  the  Bank  of  California. 

Brokers  in  mines  and  mining  stocks,  money 
and  note  "brokers,  had  their  offices  packed  into 
every  "building  not  wholly  occupied  "by  "banks  or 
insurance  conpanies  on  either  side  of  the  way 
from  Battery  street  to  Montgomery.  For  months, 
until  the  Stock  Szchange  in  1875  decided  to  hold 
an  informal  morning  session,  the  nox>th  side  of 
California  street  from  Mftntgomery  to  Sansome 
would  be  practically  impassable  "because  of  the 
crowds  "battling  to  do  "business  with  the  curbstone 
"brokers. 
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PdilCEMEN  HBQUIHED  TO  KEEP  PASSAGE 
OPEN 

ThoM  'brok»r«  w«re  for  th«  most  part  recoe- 
ni8«d  m«m1)«r8  of  the  California  Stock  ExchePg** 
which  did  not  open  until  11  A,M,  Prom  9  until  11 
each  morning,  \<henever  stocka  were  "booming,  one 
or  two  policemen  had  to  he  present  to  keep  a  gang- 
way for  traffic  open  through  the  hordes  that  "be- 
sieged the  brokers. 

Thoueande—often  hundreds  of  thousandB—oftea 
changed  hands  on  a  nod  across  this  ra"bhls  of  ex- 
cited money  spinnere.  The  brokers  would  go  haCk 
to  their  office*  "before  opening  time  a»d  settle 
up  their  bargains  and  sales.  ITo  possi"ble  device 
could  hare  been  arranged  \rfiereby  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  a  man  to  defraud.  Bat  probably 
the  world  has  never  seen  another  spot  viiere  so 
mooh  irregular  trading  was  transacted  and  where 
no  man  was  ever  known  to  have  wilfully  defaulted* 

Those  were  the  d^ys  of  Ralston,  and  Sharon, 
Flood,  Fair,  Mackay  and  O'Brien.  And  every  one  of 
them  was  a  familiar  figure  on  California  street. 
John  W.  Coleman's  offices  were  at  429  California, 
on  the  south  side  Just  west  of  Leidesdorff .  So 
were  those  of  his  former  partner,  James  H,  Eeene. 

lOBMER  KEHTTJCKIANS  FODND  IH  COMPAHT 

Coleman  was  a  big  fall-bearded  Kentucklaa, 
one  of  the  most  genial  men  on  the  street.  His 
customary  companion  was  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre,  an 
equally  genial  Southerner,  who  was  leading  bro- 
ker for  the  great  firm  of  Flood  and  O'Brien  that 
started  the  Nevada  Bank,  which  was  opened  the 
dlay  before  the  California  Bank  resumed  "business 
after  the  crash  in  August,  1875. 

Eyre's  offices  were  on  Montgomery  street;  bu* 
he  belonged  to  California  street  as  surely  as  did 
Ralston  or  Coleman  or  Mark  L.  McDonald — a  Kentuclc- 
ian  like  Coleman — lAio  had  the  advantage  over  all 
his  colleagues  of  standing  nearly  six  feet  five 
in  his  socks,  so  that  he  could  tower  above  the 
crash  in  the  exchange  or  on  the  curb,  and  thus 
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oatoh  an  9y   or  ahoat  an  order  better  than  anjr 
of  hie  confereee.  McDonald's  offices  were  at 
513  California,  above  Montgomeiy. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  California  street 
wjiy^iTig  men  or  hrokers  of  those  glorious  days 
had  their  offices  west  of  Montgonery  street. 
Sanael  Dixon  and  S.  B,  Wakefield  were  at  503, 
jtist  on  the  comer;  J*  Dent,  at  535,  near  the 
Market;  deorge  Crayson,  H.  A.  Sweet,  Jonas 
Lincoln  and  7.  Herrera  at  511,  next  MaeDonald*st 
J.  H*  Jones  and  Coarpany  at  509* 

There  were  sere  on  the  north  side  of  th« 
street  abors  Moatganery. 

Ma:ric  McDonald,  always  prominent  In  huslneas 
as  ^fvll  as  stature,  was  one  of  the  leading  figures 
In  the  early  stock'broklng  days  and  vras  one  of 
those  particularly  prominent  In  the  famous  Hale 
and  Norcrosa  "comer,"  In  1869,  It  was  his  resid- 
ence that  the  "shorts"  foregathered,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  meeting  the  stock  was  suspended 
from  the  exchange  list  pending  the  election  of 
officers  of  that  corporation  \$blc!h  resulted  In 
the  victory  for  the  hankers. 

It  was  daring  that  Interim— Pehruary  22  to 
March  12 — that  an  open  hoard  was  held  each  day 
In  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  at  \&lch  each  day 
the  chairman  offered  $100,000  for  ten  feet  of 
Hale  and  Horeross,  and  no  huslness  was  done. 
McDonald,  on  account  of  his  slse  and  his  "hear" 
activities  on  the  market,  was  koovn  as  Ursa  Major 
until  his  r«tlr4mssb  from  the  Exchange,  ahout 
1880. 

Daring  the  "comer,"  In  ^^ch  he  played  eo 
gentlemanly  a  part.  Hale  and  Korcross  stock  rose 
from  $2900  to  $12,000  "bid.  After  the  election  It 
reopened  at  $2900. 

B.  Howard  Colt,  vdio  was  chairman  of  the 
stock  exchange  during  the  Comstoek  days  had  his 
office  at  411  and  a  half  California  street.  He 
was  one  of  the  hest  knovn  characters  In  the  str- 
eet,  and  an  Ideal  chairman.  Daring  all  his  ad" 
■inistftitlon  his  decision  on  a  hid  was  xtayr 
(Questioned,  and  he  continued  as  chalmaa,  \ibmn. 
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in  1877,  thm   •xchange  moTed  from  the  old  Merchants' 
Eajhaxig*  "bulldlue  to  its  owi  "building  on  Pine  «tr- 
eet. 

The  latter  Imilding  withstood  the  great  fire, 
"but  was  "blovn  vtp  with  others  at  that  critical  time. 

The  film  of  C.  A,  Schmitt  and  Maurice  Schmitt 
was  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  "balldlng  at  the  time 
the  exchange  was  moved  therefrom.  When  the  Pine- 
street  "building  was  destroyed  thirty  y«ars  later 
they  "bought  the  property,  and  recovered  from  th« 
ruins  the  comer-stone  with  its  copper  "box  contaiar 
ing  the  regular  souvenirs  of  the  earlier  occasion. 
These  they  returned  intact  to  the  stock  exchange. 

The  office  of  James  H,  Latham  and  Co.  was  at 
^1  California  street.  Latham  was  a  peculiarly  dig- 
nified man  who  had  formerly  "been  agent  in  Virginia 
City  for  Wells,  S^argo  and  Co.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Senator  Milton  S.  Latham  and  cousin  of  his  partner, 
J,  K,  S.  Latham.  Later,  Homer  S.  King,  who  had  heen 
Cashier  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  at  Virginia  City, 
also  "became  a  partner  of  the  Latham  firm,  and  was 
8u"bsequently  president  of  the  Bank  of  California. 

BROKER  BEPOKPED  TO  MAKE  LARGE  SUMS 

J.  H,  Fitch,  who  was  for  many  years  ""bro^per"  s 
"broker"  for  James  H,  Latham,  and  was  one  of  the 
"best  known  men  on  California  street,  though  natur- 
ally of  a  retiring  disposition,  had  his  office  in 
the  same  "building  and  was  reputed  to  make  more 
than  any  other  broker's  "broker  of  the  Bonansa  days. 

E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina,  \dio  afterwards  joined 
the  firm  of  I.  Olasier  and  Co.,  at  412  California 
street,  was  originally  nearer  Montgomery  street, 
at  446  California,  where  he  acquired  the  nucleus 
of  the  great  fortune  with  i^iieh  he  retired  in  the 
later  seventies.  He  was  from  New  Orleans,  a  oreole, 
presumably,  dark  and  curly  haired,  a  well  known 
figure  and  a  strai^t forward  "business  man. 

B.  B.  Rorke,  who  acted  as  "broker  for  Woods  and 
Treehom,  was  at  317  California  street.  On  the  day 
of  the  suspension  of  payment  by  the  Bank  of  Calif- 
ornia in  August,  1875,  it  was  Rorke  ^o  came  on  th« 
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floor  of  the  Exchange  with  Senator  Sharon'*  order, 
and  started  the  moat  sensational  sale  of  that  sen- 
sational period.  It  was  this  action  of  unloading 
Sharon  stocks  that  gave  the  first  hint  of  trouble 
to  the  wiseacres  of  the  "board.  The  Bank  suspended 
payment  at  3  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  the  death 
of  the  great  Ralston  was  announced  a  few  hours 
later. 

riNAKCIAl  WOBLD  OP  STREET  PARALTZBD 

That  was  the  most  tr&glc  day  the  financial 
world  of  California  street  erer  experienced.  Had 
the  sun  dropped  out  of  the  heavens  It  could  have 
created  no  anaaement  more  profound  and  stupefying. 
The  ttock  exchange  closed.  Everything  else  came  to 
a  stop.  It  was  like  the  end  of  the  world.  That  was 
on  Thursday,  A^agast  36,  1875.  On  Octoher  5th,  six 
weeks  later,  the  hank  reopened  and  paid  every  dol- 
lar of  Its  llahllltles. 

Sone  few  memhers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  hoard 
knew  the  suspension  was  coming,  hut  nevertheless 
left  large  sums  on  deposit,  knowing  the  great  hank 
would  recover  and  heln«  aailotti  to  avert  a  catas- 
trophe. Lucky  Baldwin,  who  haid  a  million  on  deposit, 
left  In  three  quarters  of  1*.  I.  Olasler  and  Co. 
left  in  $400,000  and  so  on. 

Others,  however,  had  to  protect  themselves. 
Edward  ?.  Hall  and  Co.,  one  of  the  hlggest  California 
street  firms,  of  which  James  R.  Keene  was  a  partner- 
drew  out  $400,000  that  day. 

But  the  story  of  the  suspension  and  reopening 
of  the  Bank  of  California  is  an  epic  In  Itself,  and 
has  heen  told  so  often  that  it  need  not  now  he  re- 
called in  detail. 

It  demonstrated  the  enormous  wealth  and  resilience 
of  San  Francisco,  and  hasinsse  waS  as  brisk  as  ever 
a  couple  of  months  later. 

TWO  KB?  yiOTJBI  PRCMIHEHTLT  IH  BUSIHESS 

Two  famous  figures  among  the  California  street 
hrokers  In  those  d^s  were  E,  P.  Peckhaa  and  Jackson 
McKenty,  hoth  of  413  California  street. 
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KeEenty  was  ons  of  the  most  li^t-hsadsd  men 
the  street  ever  knev.  He  would  "bet  on  anything, 
and  was  a  noted  epicure  and  hon  vlTant. 

The  Pantheon  saloon,  conducted  ty  James  Walnr* 
vrlght,  on  the  south  side  of  Cedifomla  street 
helow  Sansome,  was  then  the  chief  rendezvous  of 
all  the  hlg  operators,  aA^  nohody  ever  tried  to 
count  the  nxunber  of  hottles  of  wine  that  Mffemty 
opened  there.  The  stoxy  Is  told  of  hla  that  he 
even  tried  to  engage  the  dignified  James  Latham 
in  a  sporting  wager.  But  on  that  occasion  he 
failed  miserably. 

Three  pigeons  were  picking  up  cromhs  in  the 
street,  and  MoEenty  offered  Latham  any  odds  that 
the  nearest  wcnld  he  the  first  to  take  fll^t* 
Latham  Said  he  never  wagered. 

"Veil,  I'll  double  the  odds  on  the  middle  one:" 
coaxed  Mc^nty. 

Latham  was  obdurate. 

"Veil,  1*11  het  that  not  a  hlanked  one  of  'en 
flies  away  at  all:"  urged  the  exasperated  sports- 
nan.  But  there  was  nothing  doing. 

Sohmiedel,  Eochstadter  and  Co.  were  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  California  and  Sansome  streets, 
and  were  one  of  the  most  prosperous  firms  in  Calif- 
ornia. Henry  Schoiedel  was  for  many  years  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  the  Stock  S^zchange  and  was  immensely 
popular.  Re  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  cor- 
rect to  a  "7"  In  his  deportment,  always  dressed  in 
the  hel^t  of  fashion,  and  alt^ys  with  a  flower  in 
his  huttonhole.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  hoard, 
and  the  eeat  in  his  name  remained  until  the  Pine 
street  building  was  sold  in  1906..  Sohmiedel  retired 
long  before  then}  but  he  is  still  remembered  kindly 
by  many  survivors  of  the  palmy  d^^ys  of  the  Comet  ock. 

MANY  7IBMS  ENGAGM)  IH  BROEERAaE  LISE 

In  those  days  it  may  be  mentioned  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  f  Ixms  engaged  In  the  mining  and 
stook^broking  business  on  California  street,  bet- 
ween Battexy  and  Montgomery  streets,  and  probably 
double  the  number  in  the  same  business  on  the  last 
named  thoroughfare. 
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Th«  flnw  on  the  ecmth  side  of  the  thorou^** 
fare,  with  the  street  nninber«  of  the  reapective 
halldlnge  wherein  they  had  their  offioeg  were 
the  following: 

Atkinson,  Ljron  and  Co;  4a5  end  one-half} 
Saanel  Barrell,  Stock  Sxchange;  S.  B,  Boswell  and 
Co.,  307j  Brown  and  Winants,  419?  William  and 
James  Burling,  323;  Cantin  and  Everltt,  313;  A,H. 
Careill,  309;  Child  and  Maguire,  433;  B.  Howard 
Cort,  411  and  one-half;  John  W.  Coleman  and  Co., 
439;  Arthur  Cox,  Merchants'  Szchange;  Rohert 
CollTaore,  405;  B.  F.  Bahl  and  Co.,  405  and  one- 
half;  S.  G.  Dedrano,  409;  John  Crockett,  419;  J.W, 
Dent,  535;  Samael  Dixon,  503;  Hiohard  Elliott, 
Merchants'  Exchange;  J.  H,  Fitch,  411;  J*  W. 
Farrlngton,  315;  Guatare  Frank,  405  and  one-half; 
Tictor  Femhach,  409;  Oeorge  Grayson,  511;  Green- 
haoa,  Helhing  and  Co.,  413;  Hale,  Page  and  Wilson, 
429;  Louis  T.  Haggin,  439;  G.  H.  Healy,  Merchants' 
Sxchange;  James  J.  Eerr,  411;  F.  Herrera,  511; 
Bichard  Humfray,  Merchants*  Exchange;  Hill  and 
Kilgour,  403;  ¥.  0.  Hu^b«8,  309;  D.  B.  Hunt,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange;  J.  H.  Jones  and  Co.,  509;  James 
H.  Xeene,  429;  C.  A.  Kenney,  411;  Richard  F.  Kent, 
413;  Kuhl,  Steel  and  Hlckox,  409;  A.  B.  Laftrge, 
Merchants'  Exchange;  J.  B,  Lande,  Merchants'  Ex- 
change; James  H.  Latham  and  Co.,  411;  Franklin 
Lawton,  411  and  one-half;  W.  W.  Lawton,  Stock  E:r> 
change;  Jonas  Lincoln,  511;  David  LoTsland  and  Co., 
421;  Joseph  Marks,  419;  Seth  Marshall  and  Co., 
307;  Minor  S.  Martin,  307;  Mark  L,  McDonald,  513; 
Jackson  McEenty,  413;  L.  W*  Mix,  Stock  Exchange; 
H.  E.  Hohle  gpA  Co.,  435;  E.  P.  Peckham,  413;  H.B. 
Horke,  317;  Schmiedel,  Hochstadter  and  Co.,  south- 
west comer  California  and  Sansome  streets;  C.  A. 
and  Maurice  Schmitt,  Merchants  Exchange  huilding; 
D.  G.  Seofield,  315  California;  W.  J.  Smith,  Stock 
Exchange;  George  S.  Soren,  Stock  Exchange;  H.  A. 
Sweet,  511;  Stoutenhorou^  and  Hall,  401;  Prank 
Swift,  419;  Arthur  Taylor,  411  and  one-half;  Walter 
Tumhull  and  Co. ,  410  and  one-half;  Tyng  and  Bullard, 
309;  S.  B.  Wakefield,  503;  J.  B.  Wattles,  419; 


Charle*  L,  Weller,  419;  George  H.  Wlllard,  309; 
7.  E.  Wilke,  411J  John  C.  Wlnana,  319j  Woode  and 
Freljom,  317 j  T,  W,  Langley,  319. 

On  the  north  side  were* 

Charles  Allentiere,  438;  John  O,  Ayres,  324; 
Andrew  Balrd,  304;  Oreshon  A.  Coursen,  430;  Cro- 
cker and  Gnmett,  310;  Joseph  de  Santa  Majrlna, 
448;  Eugene  Dewey,  408;  A,  Dlftot,  324;  Meyer 
iairlich  and  I.  Glaaler  and  Co.,  ^2;  G.  F.  M. 
Glover,  430;  Edward  V,   Hall  and  Co. ,  C,  H,  Hop- 
kins, 434;  C,  Van  Dyke  HnTahard  and  Co.,  324; 

Joseph  li.  King  and  Co.,  406  and  one-half;  J.E. 
HcDonald,  408;  G.  H,  Mitchell,  318;  George  Vf. 
Smiley,  444;  Walter  Turaball  and  Co.,  410  and 
one-half. 

Yfovnmtev   50.  1919  —  Inatallaeat  is  taaltted 
"berja^iae  ".dvard  A.  Morohy  ha-s  heen  away 
from  the  city,  and  anawboimd  somewhere 
In  Ne-vBida. 

Desnite  the  fact  that  Montgomery  street  was 
f ron  the  "beginning,  the  financial  T>.ick"bono  of  San 
Prancioco,  California  street  "began  to  attract  the 
his  money  spinners  at  an  errly  date,  and  most  of 
the  "big  hanks  and  lnmir?uice  cawrwrniea  that  started 
■business  her«  in  the  sixties  haA  their  offioes  on 
that  thoroTJ^ifare. 

The  San  Pr?inoisco  Insoronce  Cosjpany  and  the 
Oalifom?^  Lloyds  vere  the  firsjt  local  cosipnnies 
to  "becone  firmly  enta^bliahed  here.  They  were  both 
organised  in  1861. 

George  C,  Bosirtoan  was  president  of  the  first 
nanod,  with  0.  D»   Sulliraa  vice-president  and 
Philip  MoShane  socretaxy.  The  offices  were  origin- 
ally in  the  Donohoe-Kelly  Bank  "building,  on  the 
soratheast  corner  of  Montgoasery  and  Sacramento  str- 
eets, "but  moved  up  to  California  street  at  an 
early  date  and  vere  at  411,  on  the  south  aide,  "be- 
tween Leldesdorff  and  Sensonse,  dnring  the  florious 
days  of  the  "bonanaa-e* 
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rine  old  names  figured  on  the  directorate  of 
the  old  San  Francisco  Conpany—Joseijh  G.  Eastland, 
secretary  of  the  ga^  company;  Judge  Oscar  Shafter 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  R,  B,  Woodvard  of  the  What 
Cheer  House,  ^o  later  created  Woodwax's  (Jardenaj 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dean,  Lxiclus  A.  Booth  of  Sacramento; 
!♦  W,  Burr  of  the  Clay-Street  Bank,  whose  son  and 
doubter  still  reside  here  In  the  houses  he  ^re 
them  In  the  seventies;  J.  de  la  I'tontanya,  Judge 
Henry  H.  Haight,  after  \rfiom  Haight  street  was  na- 
med; John  Van  Bergen,  Ceorge  J.  Brooks,  John 
Archlhald,  cashier  of  the  old  San  IPranclsoo  Sav- 
ings Union,  and  about  a  dozen  others* 

The  directors  of  all  the  old  companies  organ- 
ized here  in  the  sixties  were  men  whose  names 
since  hecame  historic. 

For  instance,  the  underwriters  of  the  old 
California  Lloyds,  at  418  Calif omla  street,  bet- 
ween Sansome  a»d  Leldesdorff,  were  mostly  men  of 
such  standing  that  their  very  #iosts  today  would 
"be  good  for  almost  any  figure  on  any  marine  hoard 
now  extant:  John  Parrot t  of  Parrot t  and  Co.,  the 
hankers;  George  C.  Johnson  of  George  C,  Johnson 
and  Co.,  the  big  iron  and  steel  Importers;  Nicho- 
las Luning  of  N,  Lunlng  and  Co.,  the  bankers, 
whose  offices  were  then  at  428  California  street 
just  west  of  Leldesdorff,  three  doors  above  the 
California  Lloyds;  James  Phelan,  father  of  the 
Senator;  Lafayette  Maynard,  the  big  real  estate 
operator  and  capitalist,  \Aose  offices  were  on 
Montgomery  street  \Aen  California  Lloyds  was  st- 
arted*  "but  \dio  flourished  at  409  California  str- 
eet in  the  seventies,  when  the  original  Lloyds  had 
heen  ahsorbed  in  another  corporation,  but  the 
Comstock  Was  hooming;  Joseph  A,  Donohoe  of  Donohoe, 
Kelly  and  Co.,  the  hankers;  C.  L,  Low,  the  capital- 
ist; William  E.  Barron,  head  of  Barron's  Commercial 
and  BaiJd.ng  concerns;  James  Otis,  then  of  Macondray 
and  Co.,  later  Mayor  of  San  Francisco;  J.  Mora 
Moss,  president  of  the  Russian  Commercial  Company, 
in  the  same  hullding  as  the  as  the  California  Lloyds; 
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J.  0.  Kittle,  the  big  Importer;  Thonas  H,  Sel"by, 
head  of  Selby's  smelting  works,  and  J.  Y,  Hallock, 
the  hlggest  Importer  of  glass,  soap,  starch  and 
other  staples  then  In  San  Francisco. 

The  secretary  was  Oustare  Toiichard,  who  after- 
ward "became  -Dresident  of  the  Ifeion  Insorance  Com- 
pany--In  the* sane  offices  at  416-18  California 
street — which  ahsorhed  the  California  Lloyds  in 
the  early  serenties. 

The  list  of  early  directors  of  the  latter  con- 
ceni  eahrfijoed  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  well 
known  capitalists  and  operators  of  those  stonay  days 
oat  side  of  the  Big  your  and  the  great  railway  mag- 
nates. 

H.  5.  Kittle  was  rice-president J  Charles  D. 
Haven,  secretary;  George  T.  Bohen,  surveyor;  and 
Jemes  D«  3alley,  general  agent,  rhe  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors, as  well  as  most  of  those  connected  with 
the  Lloyds  Company,  also  comprised  such  men^as  W.C, 
3alston,  Daniel  Meyer,  Miles  D,  Sweeny,  <J.  H.  Baird, 
0.  0»Hara  Taafe,  Koses  Heller,  K.  J,  O'Connor, 
George  C,  Hickox,  the  "banker;  Adam  Grant,  Antolne 
Borel,  I.  Lawrence  Pool,  Jabes  Howes,  Alex  Weill, 
James  Koffltt,  Charles  Kohler,  Joseph  Brendonstein, 
!♦  Steinhart,  Joseph  Sellers  and  others. 

The  Firsaan'a  Pond  Caarpany  was  organised  in 
1863  with  Saaael  H,  Parker,  as  president,  and  Michael 
Lyiich,  the  school  director,  vice-president,  W,  H, 
Patterson  was  attorney  for  the  coatpany,  and  C.  H. 
Bond  the  secretary.  It  was  then  on  Montgomery  street. 
But  early  in  the  seventies  it  pat  up  the  subsequently 
famous  "building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Sansome 
and  California  streets. 

D,  I.  Staples  was  then  president  of  the  company 
and  Alpherufl  Bull  its  vice-president. 

CALIFOEiOA  RCME  OOMPAITI  rOOBUSI) 

The  California  Home  C(wrpany  started  in  1864  at 
224-226  California  street,  "between  Front  and  Battery, 
with  Benjamin  T.  Lowe  as  president  and  J.  G.  Parker 
Jr.,  secretary.  Its  directorate  radiated  with  the 

names  of  the  great  T>ersonages  of  the  period John 

Parrott,  A.  B.  McCreery,  J.  H.  Redington,  who  aftei^ 
wttrd  became  president  of  the  company;  Thoaas  H,  Selbj, 
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E.  Heyneman,  J.  C,  Vllnerdlng,  Hall  McAllister, 
&•  H.  Sggers,  and  siajrbe  twsnty  others. 

Sggers  was  head  of  the  hlg  vdiolesale  grocery 
firm  of  Eggers  and  Co*,  then  at  310  California 
street,  a  fev  doors  east  of  the  Home  Company's 
offices. 

The  Merchants*  Mutual  opened  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  California  and  Front  streets  in 
1863  with  James  F«  Flint,  head  of  tbs  shipping 
and  commission  firm  of  Flint,  Peahody  and  Co.,  as 
president,  and  C.  L.  Taylor,  head  of  a  similar 
fiXB  and  a  harbor  commissioner,  as  yioe-president. 
It  only  STirriTed  ahout  a  decade  and  then  went  into 
liquidation,  bat  it  was  an  early  landmark  of  Cal- 
ifornia street. 

Then  there  was  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company 
at  436  California  street,  organized  ahout  the  same 
time  as  the  Merchants'  Matiial  and  died  about  the 
same  time,  having  moved  to  nomber  430  before  li- 
quidating. Jonathan  Hont  was  Its  first  president, 
and  A«  J.  Balston  its  secretary. 

JJSIOS  MDTITAIi  MOTHKB,  PIONEER 

The  Oallfomla  Insurance  Company  started  In 
the  same  huildlng  as  the  California  Lloyds,  at 
418  California  street,  in  1863,  with  Albert  Miller 
as  president  and  Levi  Stevens  of  Stevens,  Baker 
and  Co.,  Front  street  commission  merchants,  vice- 
president.  0.  T.  Hopkins,  afterward  for  long  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  was  then  its  secretary. 

The  Union  Insurance  Company,  in  the  same  build- 
ing, was  started  in  1865  with  Caleh  T.  Fay  as 
president  and  Charles  D.  Haven,  secretary.  As  above 
stated.  It  subsequently  absorbed  the  California 
Iloyds. 

Another  prominent  Calif oxnla  street  insurance 
coinpany  was  the  old  Occidental,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Montgomery  street,  of  lAich  Henry  B. 
Piatt  of  Piatt's  Hall  and  all  sorts  of  other  enter- 
prises was  president;  J.  Oreeneboom  vice-president 
and  &•  N.  Van  Brunt  secretary.  That  was  %dien  it  was 
first  established  in  1865. 
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These  vere  the  earliest  of  the  home  insux^ 
anoe  companies  on  the  Coast,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  horn  on  California  street.  The  Conm- 
eroial  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  hetveen 
Front  and  Battery;  the  State  Investment  and  Insu- 
rance Company  and  others  came  later. 

Peter  Donahue  was  fotinder  and  president  of 
the  State  Company.  A.  J,  Bryant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Life  Company  vas  vice-president  and  Charles  H. 
dishing  secretaxy.  The  office  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  between  Sansome  and  Leidee- 
dorff. 

2ASTSBN  MD  OUTSIIE  COi'IPMISS 
COfPSTi: 

The  Conaaercial  was  at  328  California  street, 
between  Front  and  Battery,  and  its  first  presi- 
dent was  Calvin  W.  Kellogg,  president  of  the 
Merchants'  Exoliange  Bank,  then  on  the  south  side 
of  California  street  between  Sansome  and  Leides- 
dorff  streets.  E.  &.  Eomer  was  secretary,  while 
among  its  directors  were  H.  s.  Crocker,  Claus 
Spxvckels,  Jtid^  Selden  Wright,  John  H.  Wise,  O.I. 
Bradley,  N.  Ii.  Thayer,  James  Oacible  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegra33h  Company,  James  Fhelan,  W.  B. 
Otunaings  and  about  a  score  of  their  colleagoes. 

Astern  and  liHiropcan  insurance  ooopanies  great- 
ly exceeded  in  number  the  companies  founded  by 
local  men.  They  practically  all  had  their  offices 
on  California  street,  and  their  respective  agents 
were  among  the  best  loiovn  business  a;iid  club  men  of 
the  city.  Oeorge  Boardman  of  the  Aetna,  W.  Lane 
Booker  of  the  Northern  iPire  and  Hfe,  -.Ao  was  for- 
merly agent  for  the  Hoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany and  was  subsequently  Consul-General  for 
En^axid:  Arthur  Maglll  of  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford, 
the  Home  and  the  Horth  British,  which  still  flour- 
ish in  Oakland;  A.  P.  Flint  of  the  Hartford:  L.  W. 
Kennedy,  William  Johnston,  James  Hunsell  of  the 
I-iutual  Life;  James  Hobex^s  of  the  Coimecticut  Life; 
A.  O'Harm  Taafe  of  the  Commercial  Union,  Watson 
Webb  of  the  Horth  America  Life,  John  7.  rope, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  William  Oarland,  of  the  ^(laitable, 
H.  3.  Cox  of  the  Bepubllo,  Wallace  Sverson  of  the 
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Hev  England  Matual,  Charles  Denlion  of  the  Charter 
Oak,  all  had  their  offices  on  California  street  in 
the  Constock  days  and  their  faces  were  as  well 
known  as  those  of  the  great  Coanstockers. 

BIO  ^ERCAHTILE  III3TITUTI0KS  THERE 

As  veil  as  "banks,  "brokers  and  Insurance  oom- 
panlee,  California  street  was  also  in  the  olden 
days  the  hone  of  two  of  the  "biggest  furniture  stores 
In  the  city. 

Pierce's  took  xcp  most  of  the  "block  on  the  south 
side  "between  Sansone  and  Leidesdorff  streets,  while 
D.  N.  and  E.  Walters  were  on  the  "block  "below,  near 
Battexy  street. 

D,  H,  and  Morris  Walter  managed  the  estahlish- 
»ent.  Herman  and  Hevton  Walter  ran  the  Portland  "br- 
anch, and  Smmanoel  was  in  Kew  Toik,  vdiere  the  "buying 
was  done.  In  those  days  the  firm  had  perhaps  a  more 
varied,  if  less  extensire,  clientele  than  it  enjoys 
today.  Its  actirities  covering  lines  Ijeyond  the  or- 
dinary scope  of  a  twentieth  century  establishment  of 
its  class  and  kind. 

One  of  the  lines  it  featured  in  the  early  '60s 
was  comprised  under  the  general  heading  of  "Coffin 
Trimmings." 

Danariber  14.  1919. 

Fortune  rather  than  finance  is  now  associated 
with  the  memory  of  "Lucky  Baldwin." 

Promenaders  along  "the  line",  as  it  was  called 
in  the  good  old  days— the  pavement  from  the  Baldwin 
Hotel  to  the  comer  of  Kearny  and  Bush  streets- 
recall  his  identity  as  that  of  an  hotel  proprietor. 
The  sporting  world  still  keeps  his  memory  green  as 
that  of  the  man  ^o  owned  sane  of  the  finest  horses 
on  the  American  turf. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Elias  J.  Baldwin  made  most 
of  his  millions  on  California  street;  and  in  the 
eeventies,  he  was  president  of  the  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  on  Montgomery  street,  vdille  his  offices  were 
at  513  California  street,  above  Montgomery. 


At  that  time  Villlam  Oreer  Earriaon  vas  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  fina  of  Harrison  and 
Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  California  street,  "be- 
tween Drojom  and  Davis.  Later  he  went  into  the 
insnranoe  hnslness  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street »  between  Batter7  and  Sansome. 

It  was  >Aile  there  that— without  effort— he 
aohieTed  faine  in  the  world  of  sport  more  eminent 
end  more  widely  diffused  than  any  within  the 
scope  of  IjQjaky  Baldwin's  wildest  amhitions.  It 
was  Harrison  who  dlscorered  and  virtually,  de- 
reloped  Jim  Corl>ett. 

Hothlng  e-rer  accomplished  by  any  insoranoe 
man,  on  this  earth  or  elsewhere,  ezcsdded  the 
radiance  of  its  glory^-from  a  certain  veiy  pai^ 
ticular  point  of  Tieir— of  this  achievement  of  the 
genial  William  Greer  Harrison.  let  the  glory  of 
it  rested  \Tpon  him  lightly.  A  lte.rcenas,  as  he  was, 
alike  of  sports  and  letters,  he  shone  in  ohih   life 
both  as  an  OlyBr'sian  and  a  Bohemian.  It  "jksis  as  one 
of  the  most  active  and  indefatigable  spirits  of 
the  former  organisation  that  he  haled  foxiih  the 
champion  that  was  to  be  froa  the  remote  wilder- 
ness  of  Hayes  Valley,  and  helped  him  to  eventn- 
ally  to  shine  as  the  conqueror  of  the  greatest 
fighter  the  world  ever  knew, 

JOHN  L»  SOLLIYAH  REIGNIB&  CEAKPICH 

In  the  days  when  Harrison's  genius  foresaw  in 
Jim  Corbett  the  world's  ultimate  champion  of  the 
ring,  John  L.  Sullivan  \(as  popilarly  regarded  as 
a  god  among  mortale—sm^reQe  and  absolutely  un- 
conquerable. 

Harrison  sav  othan/ise.  3allivan,  no  doubt,  was 
a  trifle  long  in  the  tooth  and  his  stren^h  had 
been  undermined  by  hi^  living  ^Aen  Corbett  eventtt- 
ally  bested  him.  But  Corbett  won  the  belt,  the  San 
Pr&ncicco  filter  0Trerthre\7  the  giant  of  Boston  and 
California  street  shared  with  Harrison  for  many 
illustrious  years  the  raflscted  glory  of  the  great 
aohierement. 
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Across  the  street  Iron  Hjvrrieon'e  office — 
flourishing  even  for  r  decade  "before  he  moved 
there— W.8  Sdvard  Dillon*  s  watch  and  chrono- 
meter store,  whither  the  shi::ana8ter8  used  to 
foregather  to  have  their  chronometers  adjusted, 
and  where  the  "brokers  and  "baJikerB  luid  other 
denlaens  of  California  street  would  stop  each 
morning  to  set  their  time-pieces  hy  the  chrono- 
meter in  the  window. 

The  Frledlnnder  "building,  tA.ere  Isaac  yried- 
Isaider,  the  Wheat  King,  made  and  lost  and  remade 
Incalculable  fortunes,  vtia  on  the  swae  "bloclc, 
higher  up,  on  the  northeaot  comei  of  HrjiEore 
street,  Kio  son,  T.  Crry  Friefllrndt-r,  wno  for 
Dcn;^  yearc  secretary  of  the  Produce  Exchange.  Mrs. 
T,  Gary  Priedlcudev  ncr-r  ItTer:  in  Of;klnnd, 

In  later  days,  the  Califox-nia     u'3:pa+,  I-dLx^c^tom 
pasced  under  the  nwny  of  "The  Big  Ta-cs^'-'BvlfaaXt 
Outhrls  Mid  Co  J  M.  T-.  Eppinger  and  Co.,  George 
liclTear  and  Clrrln,  E&ld-v>'ln  and  Eyre. 

Back  In  the  seventies  and  eighties,  Rc'bert 
Balfour,  hfifid  of  the  first-nnned  firo,  wn,G  one 
of  the  heet  Imoun  figures  on  the  "business  end  of 
Oalifomla  street,  nnd  hiixl  his  residence  mi  the 
north  side  of  tlie  saiii*  thc.rr.ij^afarre,  "betT-reen 
Hyde  and  liartdn  streets.  For  years  he  has  lived 
In  Bngland,  and  It  was  as  Sir  Bohert  Balfour  that 
he  revisited  his  old  haionti  here  a  fev  months  ago. 
The  other  kings  of  the  Big  Four  days  have  all 
passed  to  tho  great  majority— Colonel  Ed.w3.rd  Eyre 
and  aiohard  D,  Girvln,  whoGe  fr^ailies  now  live 
In  San  Prancioco  tJid  do->na  the  -r-eninrula,  sr^d  whose 
hualjiess  interests  are  still  continued  hi'  ^heir 
3or.R  on  Cttlifomln  street— SdwTvrd  !•.  Il^yrc  and  Co., 
cuid  Pewy  Ejti*  Ir^  the  Mcrcliimts*  Exchauge  "b'tllding, 
and  Hldiard  Glrrln  of  G-irvir.  end  Miller  In  the 
Kohl  "buildJ.nfi.  Bany  B^ld^rfin  <^led  in  Srga  Pablo 
ycariJ  Scjo. 

pioki:ep.f  op  saely  tibms  a:^  gohb 

W.  U  15pplBger  Is  gene.  The  flrr  irr  at  <^4 
California  street •  George  Mc^er.r  has  gone,  "imt  his 


•ons,  C*  W.  MoNesur  and  J.  A.  MbHear,  still  con- 
duct the  great  ^aat  and  grain  interests  of  G.W. 
McNear,  Inc.,  at  433  California  street.  The  ori- 
ginal firm  that  was  a  quarter  of  the  Big  ?oar, 
had  its  offices  at  306,  hut  the  elder  McNear  laid 
the  foxmdations  of  the  business  at  120  Clay  str- 
eet, where  he  established  himself  at  an  early  date 
as  a  shipping  and  commission  merchant  and  coast 
representative  of  the  Connecticut  tohacoo  firm  of 
Burdiek  and  Co. 

The  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Coni>any'8  building  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Ca- 
lifornia and  leidesdorff  streets,  sheltered  insor- 
ance  agents,  and  agencies  represent  at  iiig  hundreds 
of  millions  of  invested  capital,  mostly  European 
and  British. 

Charles  D.  Haven  was  resident  secretary  of  the 
I'iverpool  and  London,  lAxose  list  of  local  directors 
comprised  such  men  as  William  Alvord,  tf.  7.  Babcock, 
Levi  Strauss  and  Lucius  N,  Allen. 

Harry  W.  Sya  and  Gustave  Zlel,  representing 
various  Swiss  and  German  insurance  companies,  were 
in  the  same  building.  George  Childs,  William  Dye, 
James  Rowlaad  and  other  well  known  agents,  had 
their  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Fallmer,  Bell  and  Company's  offices  were  at  430. 
As  well  as  being  the  local  representatives  of  Lloyds, 
and  a  big  Insurance  firm,  the  company  owned  the  Wool 
Agency  warehouse  at  Sixth  and  Townsend  streets,  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  firms  on  California  street. 

Henry  D.  Harrison,  head  of  the  firm  in  the 
eighties,  was  partner  of  James  Falkner  at  the  same 
address  in  the  fifties.  He  lived  in  London  in  the 
eighties  idien  the  local  heads  of  the  fizm  were  James 
D.  Walker  and  Thomas  Mengies. 

In  the  very  old  days,  ^en  Falkner,  Bell  and 
Conrpany  was  a  young  firm,  there  was  a  popular  resort 
known  as  the  Exchange  of  All  Hations  at  the  comer 
of  California  and  Sansome  streets.  It  was  conducted 
by  Smith  Brothers.  Associated  with  them  was  Freder- 
ick Marriott,  who  subsequently  founded  the  Bews 
Letter. 


The  Alta  California  was  for  many  years  on 
the  south  side  of  California  street,  "between 
Montgomery  and  Kearny,  where  it  eventtially  died. 

On  the  BsCOB   side  of  the  street,  between 
Montgomery  said  Sansome,  was  the  old  Dramatic 
Maseoffl,  ran  hy  Edward  and  Hohinson  in  1850,  \ix9f 
many  famous  players  and  singers  of  the  pioneer 
days  made  their  California  debut.  Robinson  sub- 
sequently opened  the  Aioerloui  Theater  around  the 
comer,  on  Saaaome  and  Halleck  streets,  ^ere  the 
famoros  Biscaclantl,  Emily  Thome,  Julia  Pelby, 
Kate  Hayes,  Sophie  Edwin  and  other  fair  favorites 
of  the  fifties  sang  their  way  to  fortune. 

Charles  Webb  Howard  moved  the  Spring  Velley 
Water  Works  offices  from  Jackson  to  Califorala 
street  in  the  early  seventies  or  l&te  sixties. 
They  were  at  Ho»  516  on  the  north  side  above 
iiontgoBery. 

Twenty  years  earlier  Jackson's  Ale  House 
occupied  the  sane  site,  and  in  Barry  aadPatton's 
book  on  early  San  J^jxoisco  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  Vincent  Wjillace,  the  gifted 
composer  of  '^Maritana",  ^ised  to  moke  the  place 
his  rendervoua,  and  how  Jjv^on,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman of  culture,  tslent  and  refinament,  made  a 
plaster  medallion  of  Wallace's  head  in  profile 
>d)ich  was  an  exoellen.t  likeness. 

If  somebody  came  around  with  that  old  medallion 
todfly  xAat  a  wonderful  relic  of  the  pioneer  days  it 
would  be: 

Wallace's  wife  died  here,  and  was  burled  in 
Happy  Valley  Cemetery  about  1853. 

S.  L.  Jones  and  Coorpany,  now  one  of  the  largest 
exporting  and  Impoirting  firms  in  America,  started 
aa'  commlsslo:!  merchants  at  207-9   Calif omia  street 
•oae  forty  years  ago.  Everltt  D.  Jones  then  lived 
on  Ellis  street.  The  senior  partner,  Siaon  I*.  Jones, 
In  the  early  ei'^tles  used  to  stay  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

BIG  AU07I0HZEBIIIO  HOUSE  UPOH  STBEST 

Ke^iall*8  used  then  to  be  on  Sanaome  street 
Just  north  of  Califomla  street  and  to  the  comer 
of  Halleck  street.  It  was  the  original  big  *du)le- 
•ale  auctioneering  and  coBmlsslon  flnn. 


Sohllllng  and  Co*  then  had  their  plant  and 
store  at  I>aTls  a^d  California  streets,  the  store 
on  the  north  side  of  California  street,  hetveen 
Bavis  and  Front  streets,  achleTing  early  fame 
from  its  slogan,  "Money  returned  if  not  satisfied." 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Bank,  nov  at 
0*Farrell  and  Market  streets,  was  originally  organr 
Ised  at  532  California  street  on  the  comer  of  Wehb. 
The  Creman  Savings  and  Loan  Society  vas  on  the  sane 
side  of  the  street,  a  few  doors  nearer  Montgomery 
street,  opposite  the  Alta  California  offices. 

Tallant  and  Co.,  >dio  srobsequently  sold  out  to 
the  Crocker  Bank,  had  their  hank  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  California  and  Battery  streets.  It  vas 
for  years  one  of  the  most  famous  hanking  firms  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Grangers'  Bank  was  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  California  and  Bavis  streets,  and  the  London 
and  San  Francisco  Bank,  of  which  Milton  St.Lathaa 
vas  the  original  manager  here  in  the  sixties,  vaa 
at  Montgomery  and  California  streets.  Subsequently 
it  moved  its  quarters,  and  during  the  great  days 
of  the  Comstock  hoom  it  vas  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  California  and  Leidesdorff  streets.  The  Thiion 
Trust  Company  was  directly  opposite  on  the  south- 
west comer. 

The  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  >Mch  was  formerly  in  the 
Parrott  building,  ^ere  the  Hongkong  and  Shan^iai 
Bank  nov  has  its  offices,  was  eifterwards  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  California  and  Sansome  streets. 
Its  directors  were  Lloyd  Tevis,  Leland  Stanford, 
Charles  Crocker,  Oliver  Eldrldge,  J.  C.  Fargo,  D.O, 
Mills  and  others~>an  insuperable  galaxy  of  financial 
stars. 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  has  heen  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Montgomery  and  California  str- 
eets for  about  half  a  century,  and  the  story  of  the 
building,  erected  in  the  fifties  by  Chinese  masons 
with  stones  qaarried  and  cut  in  China,  for  John 
Parrott,  the  banker,  has  already  been  told  in  these 
articles.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that, 
before  the  days  of  John  Parrott  and  Co.,  the  site 
was  occupied  by  the  first  American  Custoga-house  in 
Son  Francisco. 
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Tears  more  youthful  than  the  original  Cnatom- 
house,  "but  vlthal  respectably  ancient,  was  the  old 
St.Maiy's  Cathedral  on  California  street  at  Dupont, 
v^ieh  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  at  mid- 
night oass  on  Christinas  day,  1854. 

In  the  basement  belov  the  church  was  one  of  the 
earliest  poblle  schools  in  San  Francisco*  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  ori^lhal  school  there  was 
a  regular  poblle  school,  as  distinguished  from  a 
paroehlaul  or  denominational  academy,  and  many  old- 
tine  non  Catholic  San  Franciscans  attended  it.  After 
a  year  or  so,  howeTsr,  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  by  the  school  board  and 
was  thereafter  conducted  by  Franciscan  brothers  aS  a 
Catholic  day  school  for  hoys. 

peceq>er  ^t  191^' 

Now  that  a  cold*vater  Christmas  Is  assured,  a 
melancholy  pleasure  may  he  found  in  looking  bacl^ 
wards  at  California  street  as  It  used  to  be  in  the 
days  San  Francisco  was  admitted  to  be  not  only  the 
llTellest  but  the  most  conrl-vlal  and  hospitable  city 
In  America. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  institutions  of  those 
departed  days  was  the  Ghristioas  shov  at  the  Califor- 
nia Market,  \dien  all  the  city  ttumed  out  for  the 
occasion,  and  beauty,  rank  and  fashion  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  everybody  else  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of 
gasterial  ecstacy  over  the  mere  contwnplation  of  the 
good  things  provided  for  our  holiday  diimers. 

The  soul  heccmies  spiritually  sall^mted  at  the 
mere  retrospect.  Intellectual  reversion  to  existing 
conditions  is  deadening. 

"Oh,  to  think  of  It:  Oix,   to  dream  of  it" 

Creat  sides  of  steers  bedecked  with  ribbons, 
vreaths  and  hollyberrles,  barons  and  sirloins  of 
"beef  incredibly  fat  and  Juicy,  turiceys  weltering  in 
their  lusclousness,  suckling  pigs,  hams,  ambrosial 
chains  of  Bunker's  choicest  sausages,  canvasback 
ducks,  mallards,  oceans  of  crabs  and  oysters,  tower- 
ing pyramids  of  cased  champagne  bellying  demijohns 
of  Bourbon : 

Then  Fugaeesi 

The  kdnd  swoons,  memoiy  bursts  as  the  helpless 
heart  reverts  back  to  those  Christmas  eves  in  the 


aisle*  of  the  Califoxnila  Market. 

PRICES  lONOHED  IN  HOLIDAY  SMSOS 

They  were  not  really  ChrlBtiaaa  eves,  Tiat  the 
days  preceding  them. 

Christmas  eve  was  deroted  to  baslness  and  Imyv 
ing.  But  the  day  preceding  It  was  the  show  dny  of 
the  year,  -^ry  stall  was  di^ssed  for  the  occasion; 
every  tnitcher  wore  a  new  tall  h^t.  Brass  "bands  pl- 
ayed inspiring  niEirtlal  airs,  stringed  orchestras 
lilted  anorouB  wnltBes.  Children  gaaed  with  devour- 
ing ayes  upon  "bubTjling  comncTOeias  of  »iwpea, 
oranges,  Tjlneapples,  figs  and  raisins?  sweethearts 
and  wives  si^ied  over  the  'jnowy  "bosoms  of  go"bhlers 
trussed  for  the  roastlngt  millionaires  and  gashouse 
workers  vied  with  each  other  in  catching  the  eyes 
of  fri«adly  cleaverman  and  "bespeaking  for  the  morrow 
rich  cuts  of  "the  primest**  at  anyt^iere  from  a  dollar 
to  two  dollars  a  pound. 

In  those  a  man  could  tuy  half  a  sheep  for  50 
cents  on  Sixth  street,  ^t  Christmas  was  an  occasion 
when  "noblesse  o'blige"  was  the  gastronomio  motto  of 
the  hour,  and  no'body  begrudged,  a  dollar  a  pound  for 
a  cut  off  a  special  home-fed  steer  as  a  luxury  for 
the  holiday  table. 

Wiat  a  noble  band  of  purveyors  were  these;  and 
to  think  how  few  are  the  survivors— John  Mcllenony, 
still  at  the  old  stall;  yergus  Hanson,  now  coining 
money  at  the  mint  for  millions  that  will  never  again 
know  the  meaning  of  a  real  CalifomlA  Christnas. 

Dick  O'Heil dead. 

He  was  the  top-holer.  He  retired  from  the  gam* 
in  the  early  seventies  and  became  a  capitalist,  with 
offices  in  the  old  Nevada  block  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets,  >Aiere  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  now  flourish  in  their  proper  season. 

But  0*Neil  still  lives  in  his  son,  Jerome,  mAm 
now  conducts  the  Flood  ranch  In  San  Diego  coimty  that 
his  father  boa^t  In  the  seventies— and  in  his  dacoAib- 
ter,  who  married  ex-Sheriff  John  McDade. 

Then  there  was  Fred  Kata,  isAic  has  also  "been  ^tb- 
ered  to  his  fathers,  "but  ^Aose  eons  still  conduct  the 
"business  he  foimdsd  in  the  fifties,  before  the 
California  Maricet  was  opened,  which  latter  event 
happened  in  1867. 
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John  McMcnosQr  Is  the  only  one  of  the  boys  of 
1867,  yiho   1b  BtlU  doing  haalneaa  at  the  old  stand; 
and  it  speaks  veil  for  the  stajnina  of  those  men  of 
the  Golden  Days  that  thoxigh  John  is  now,  admittedly, 
getting  a  little  hit  "long  in  the  tooth,"  he  still 
feels  as  fit  and  as  game  as  ever* 

IBOtFBSa  SBME   TROM  DAIS  OF  SAUSAfiES 

Then  there  vas  John  DuYal*  \^  followed  Diok 
0'Heal~gone  long  years  ago.  And  John  Hohl,  another 
of  the  men  of  sixty> seven,  and  George  Haze,  and 
John  Muller  of  Muller  and  ^enig,  and  Bailey  LaCoste, 
and  Wagner,  and  John  Stephen.  All  are  gone;  and  these 
ghosts  will  he  meandering  through  the  soher  aisles  of 
Oalifomia  Maxket  this  coming  Tuesday,  wondering  and 
much  afraid,  not  nnderstanding  the  cold  multitude. 

With  them  will  glide  the  shade  of  that  erstwhile 
prelate  of  fair  Gasteria's  ahrine.  Boh  Bunker,  of 
Bunker's  Clubhouse  saujsages-osacasages  \^ereof  the 
paeans  of  fame  were  sung  hy  young  and  old  from  San- 
Diego  to  Siskiyou  and  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Sea. 
They  ai^  all  now  dead  and  ohsolete  as  Clem  Dixon's 
old  Octoher  ale  or  Moraghan'e  oyster  cocktails. 

Bat  they  were  a  sight  to  rejoice  the  eye,  even 
of  an  orthodox  Jew,  daring  those  shows  of  long  ago, 
^A/sn  they  glistened  pink  and  heautifal  in  the  glamour 
of  the  gas  li^ts,  with  wreaths  of  hay  interwined 
among  their  chaste  festoons,  ^id  scarlet  splashes  of 
madrone  and  holly  herrles. 

In  those  glad  days,  on  California  street,  it  was 
an  article  of  faith,  accepted  and  understood,  that 
to  heoome  a  Banker's  sausage  was  the  porcine  apoth- 
eosis of  paradise.  One  seeks  in  vain  for  any  more 
plausihle  demonstration  of  the  Darwinian  theory  that 
the  souls  of  pigs  are  not  immortal  than  the  fact 
that  Banker's  sausages  are  now  no  more. 

Then  there  were  the  fish  stalls  of  Spenoe  and 
Johnson,  with  their  galaxies  of  delioiousness  from 
the  hriny  deep— salmon,  halihut,  hig  as  islands, 
turtles,  erahs,  lobsters,  of  spotted  blackness,  or 
boiled  to  a  roseate  coral  of  unspeakable  allure- 
all  sorts  of  those  tfleasares  that  the  dark,  unfathom- 
ed  depths  of  ocean  bear,  lying  side  by  side  in  their 
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lo7  Blal}t  with  troughs  of  frsah  water  crawfish  and 
terrapin  aohing  to  he  stewed  in  Maryland  style. 

Old  Bill  Spenoe  handled  them  all  like  a  father. 
He  was  the  piscatorial  patriarch  of  the  market,  a 
founder  of  1867,  and  the  epitome  of  all  that  the 
period  and  people  conoeiTed  that  a  f  isheman  ou^t 
to  be.  He  smelt  of  the  sea,  and  scraped  fish  ex- 
ternally and  autOTiatioally,  except  When  he  was  talc 
ing  refreshments.  He  had  always  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  nohody  ever  saw  him  smokiiv?.  On  show 
nifht,  he  was  the  only  boss  in  the  market,  that 
refused  to  refrain  from  woz6c«  He  kept  on  scraping 
fish  and  chewing  his  nn3i/^ted  cigar,  he  couldn't 
help  it.  Awestrlcken  ai?mlrer8  were  given  to  tinder- 
stand— and  Spence  nerer  contradicted  the  statement- 
that  the  cigar  he  was  chewing  on   that  particular 
Christmas  tide  was  the  sniae  they  had  seen  him  che\^ 
ing  the  year  before.  It  nay  hare  been  so. 

TESTtTS  TOKKIIY  OH  DISPLAT  AS   BHOW 

Thon^  beef  was  the  dominant  note  in  those  old- 
tiiae  displays,  it  nu.8t  not  be  aasnroed  that  the 
tnrk^  or  any  other  seaoonabls  bird  failed  to  figure 
in  those  Lucullan  eahlbltlons. 

Dick  Kowry,  of  Howry  and  Root's,  was  one  of  the 
origineC  tenants  of  the  market,  a^d  on  his  stall 
the  tiirlreys  were  piled  in  tionntains.  There  were 
plucked  ttirkeys,  and  feathered  turkeys,  ?md  live 
turkeys,  and  there  were  geeee,  and  f^nnders  and  duoks- 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  hontsoan  in  those  days-that 
would  make  Spioums  grow  green  in  his  grave  with  envy. 

It  was  the  same  at  Card  and  Woods'— afterwards 
F,  N.  Woods  and  Co.— and  at  Hart  and  Ooodaan's,  and 
O'Brien  and  Spotomo's.  Frederick  Woods  amassed  a 
great  fortune  in  the  business.  O'Brien  and  Spotomo's 
still  thrives  in  the  market.  The  others  have  passed 
on. 

Old  Zadock  Moore  was  the  father  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  purveyors  of  the  old  market.  His  stalls 
were  as  gayly  decorated  as  the  best  of  the  butchers, 
and.  the  speculative  traders  of  the  siorrow  used  to 
seethe  around  his  place  all  ni^t,  itching  to  bespeak 
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•apecial  tilneappleB  or  orangea  or  other  choic« 
eshilJlts  for  their  tables.  Similar  glories  att- 
ended the  stalls  of  Brown  and  Wells,  \Axere  old 
Bill  Brotm  presided  throu^  many  decades,  and 
it  was  the  same  at  Edwart  Swan's  and  Gilfillaa 
and  Eohenschlld's. 

But  with  oil  their  displays,  and  all  their 
"brass  bands,  and  all  their  tall  hats  and  all 
their  other  glories,  not  a  stroke  of  b^lness 
was  done  openly  by  any  of  those  traders  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Christmas  show. 

Modem  efficlency-in-basiness  preachers 
will  recoil  at  the  contemplation  of  such  lost 
opportunities.  But  those  old-time  traders  of 
the  California  Market,  and  California  street 
all  the  way  from  Kearny  to  Market  street,  had 
their  own  traditions.  They  made  their  fortunes 
happily,  and  in  a  spirit  of  genial  content. 

SHRIMPS  PBBSAflE  ANY  QHUER  0I7BH 

There  were,  however,  establishments  within 
the  3)ale  of  the  market,  who  on  Christmas  show 
day  made  large  turnovers,  though  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  business  they  indulged  in  was  the 
free  entertainment  of  their  regular  customers. 

Such  places  were  Mike  Monaghan's  Oyster  Orill- 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  in  all  San  Prancisco- 
the  birtlq)lace  of  the  oyster  cotdctail  and  other 
rare  and  ineffable  comestibles,  whereof  note  has 
aforetime  been  made  in  these  articles.  There  was 
also  George  Mayes'— the  place  still  surTlves — 
and  Solomon  Tesmore's. 

Do  you  remember  how,  ^*ien  you  entered  one  of 
these,  the  waiter,  without  asking  for  your  order, 
gave  you  a  plate  of  shrimps  and  a  finger  bo^T 
And  how  yon  could  tell  a  San  Wanclsco  man  or 
woman  patron  froo  any  other  in  all  the  world  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  or  she— as  the  case 

happened  to  be unshelled  the  shrimps  thus 

passed  out  to  each  customer  as  a  free  and  gratui- 
tous hors  d'oeuvre? 

And  there  was  also  Joe  Guistl's. 

Any  ordinary  cTistomer  could  get  himself  rounded 
out  as  fair  as  any  alderman  for  half  a  dollar  in 
Joe  Ouisti's,  with  wine  as  well  as  victuals  tucked 


•nagly  vhAjbt  his  waiatljand.  Bat,  despite  euch 
humble  pricei—aaaainc  in  the  li^t  of  these 
daya— there  were  men  ^o  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  week  over  hie  generoos  tables. 

For  Joe  Ottisti's  was  the  resort  and  rendez- 
▼ous  of  all  the  "big  wholesale  "butchers  of  the 
golden  days,  than  vdiom  there  were  no  more  know- 
ledgeable bon  Yiyaats  no?  freer  sDenders  in  ell 
San  yranoisco. 

Thither  case  Jesse  Potter,  msais^r  for 
Miller  and  Iflcc,  «nd  nephew  of  Charles  Luk;  Barney 
Horn,  his  partner?  Charlie  Ghapoan.  Charlie  Mc- 
Donald, Michael  Connolly  and  all  the  others:  and, 
as  often  as  not,  '.^hen  the  call  came  around  it  was 
not  a  bottle  of  champa^e  that  wag  ordered,  but  a 

And  a  ease  came  and  went  in  Joe  Gnisti's  in 
those  days  as  easily  as  a  cocktail  across  ft  Keamy- 
street  bar  in  the  nineties. 

These  Oid-tiae  ^^holesale  butchers  used  to 
"park*  their  baggies  outside  Johnnie  O'Reilly's, 
on  the  comer  of  Spring  and  Summer  streets— the 
latter  thorou^jfare  nooinally  rsn  throurfr  the 
Market  fron  Montgomery  to  Kearny  streets,  between 
Celifomia  Rod  Pir.e— and  having  called  on  Mr. 
Reilly  for  a  light  refrer^her,  they  vould  ad.loum 
to  Oulsti's  for  Itmeh,  with  a  subsequent,  or  ear- 
lier, kfjid  inquiry  after  friends  in  Clen  Dixon's 

ale  house.  ,  ^  *  *.v 

Thomas  Brown  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Old  Market  and  was  such  froo  the  tixse  of  its  open- 
ing in  1867  until  his  death  in  1898.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Brown,  who  is  super- 
intendent today.  ,  _   .   ... 

The  Market  was  in  the  beginning  and  is  to  tnis 
day  -o-rt  of  the  Haggin  end  Teris  interests. 

Outside  of  the  Market,  C?-lifomin  street  boast- 
ed but  few  houses  of  entertairaient  xhere  a  meal,  or 
even  a  drink,  could  be  procured. 


OTHER  PLACES  SCARCE  OS  CALIFQHNU 

STBE2T 

There  was  Oeorge  Daweon's,  of  ccmrse,  at  321, 
on  the  soath  side,  east  of  SanBone,  vihldi  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  resort*  of  the  day  and  the 
rendezToue  of  all  the  bl^  men  of  the  street.  But 
it  was  a  saloon,  not  a  restatirant.  The  sane  was 
the  case  with  Johnny  Eggers',  Sharp  and  Putnam's 
and  Henna  and  Kraft's,  all  on  the  same  block  with 
the  Maricet,  Jellison'e,  Maacke's  and  WesBaer's, 
though  on  comers  of  California  and  Kearny  str- 
eets, always  classed  themselTes  as  belonging  to 
the  latter  thorotighfare. 

In  the  seventies  the  real  money  spinners  would 
pay  such  hi^  rentals  for  offices  on  any  part  of 
California  street  between  Montgwnery  and  Batteiy, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  firm,  other  than  a 
hanker,  broker  or  insurance  company  to  find  even  a 
foothold  there. 

IVom  Montgomery  to  Sansome  street  the  money 
•brokers  filled  the  hasement  offices,  their  windows 
full  of  gold  and  silver.  Bullion  and  specie,  and 
their  vaults  opening  behind  their  counting  houses. 

Money  lay  around  in  piles,  and  was  shoveled 
out  apparently  with  as  little  concern  as  would  he 
shown  to  house  coal. 

Iiater  on,  when  the  glory  days  of  the  Comstock 
were  waning,  numerous  saloons  other  than  Dawson  s, 
crept  into  the  blocks  that  were  erstwhile  monopol- 
ised by  the  bankers,  miners  and  brokers. 

One  of  these  establishments,  known  as  "The 
Rookery,"  oedopied  the  basement  offices  formerly 
held  by  a  big  bullion  broker  on  the  south  side  of 
California  street  west  of  Sansomej  and  in  time  it 
became  quite  a  rendesvous  of  the  local  newspaper 

men  of  the  ei^ties.  ^,,  v  ^  <- 

Most  of  the  newffoapers  were  then  published  in 
the  district  between  California  and  Clay  streets, 
from  Kearny  to  Saasome.  The  Chronicle  was  then  on 
the  comer  of  Kearny  and  Bush  streets. 

"Scoops"  were  "scoops"  in  those  days,  and  there 
was  little  short  of  cutting  his  mother's  throat 
that  the  real  dyed-in-the-wool  reporter  of  those 
merry  days  would  not  d*  to  secure  a  "beat"  on  a 
rival  jtsper. 


PLAH  OP  CAMPAIOH  CfUTLIHED  AT 
BSSOBT 

Two  newspaper  women  of  Hew  Tork  started  on  a 
race  around  "the  world  In  opposite  directions.  One 
of  them  was  known  as  "Nellie  Bly." 

With  every  vemer  from  Maine  to  Mexico  "bellow- 
ing about  erery'  inch  of  the  young  lady's  itinerary, 
it  seemed  an  evil  suhject  upon  which  even  to  att- 
empt the  foundations  of  a  scoop.  But  one  man  ess- 
ayed the  Inposalhle.  ;.  .  *v 

5Iellie  Bljf  was  due  on  the  Overland  in  tne 
afternoon.  Hamilton  Dohhln,  novr  corporal  at  the 
Hlchmond  Polioe  Station,  had  hesn  aflslgnod  hy  his 
city  editor,  Joe  Ward,  to  meet  the  traveler  and 
make  an  exclusive  story  of  it— if  posaihla-Georgs 
Bernard  had  "been  similarly  conmiaeloned  from  the 
rival  establishment.  . 

!L'h8  two  gifted  scrihes  met  (with  many  others; 
at  the  Hookery,  and  cheerily  discussed  the  situat- 

Bernard  seemed  inclined  to  "bluff  ahout  his 
chances.  Dohhin  only  chackled.  He  knew  he  had  his 
rival  "beaten  a  mile. 

Presently  the  cause  of  Doh"bln'8  merry  conria- 
enoe  was  revealed.  Thonigh  it  was  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  week  and  every  other  reporter  was  atoney 
hroke",  Dohhin  had  had  the  prevision  to  lay  aside 
the  price  of  a  new  shirt,  neclctie  and  collar,  and 
was  now  prepared  and  ready  to  array  himself  for 
the  reception  and  "bedaxslement  of  Miss  Hellia  Bly. 

It  was  plain  as  a  pike-staff  to  the  meanest 
understanding  that,  with  Hamilton  Dohhin  thus 
arrayed,  the  chances  of  George  Bernard  ^«re  about 
as  remote  as  the  further  nehulae  In  ^riom. 

Back  of  the  Rookery  har  was  a  passage  that  lea 
to  a  great  fire  and  Imrglar-proof  va-uLt  lAerein 
aforeti»i  th»  "bullion  brokers  looked  up  their  tx- 
easore  o*  nlgjits.  -a^^^^ 

"\<hy  go  home  to  change.  Ham?"  suggested  Bernard 
to  his  colleague  and  rival.  "Tcu  don't  wsnt  a  toy 
window  with  a  chiffonier  In  it  to  make  yourself 
look  beautifolJ  What's  the  matter  with  changing 
your  shirt  In  the  vault T" 
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Hamilton  Sol)l3ln  accepted  the  euggestlon*  As 
soon  as  he  stepped  into  the  vault,  Bernard  simply 
locked  the  door  on  hla,  put  the  key  in  his  poo** 
ket.  Sallied  forth,  and  transformed  into  a  scoop 
of  the  first  magnitude  the  arriTal  in  SanTranciseo 
of  Hellie  Bly. 

PMMifcfr  S9i  m9» 

Though  Montgomery  street  held  the  earlier  pres- 
tige in  such  matters,  the  hankers  of  California  str- 
eet vere  the  greatest  figures  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  golden  days  of  the  Comstock—Ralston,  Sharon, 
D.  0.  Mills,  yiood,  0»Brien,  Milton  Latiiam,  Mora 
Most,  Fioohe,  John  Parrott,  William  Alvord,  Tallant, 
the  Seligmans,  Ignatz  Steinhart,  MoEee,  Lloyd  Terlt, 
and  the  rest  of  them. 

Old  Michael  Heese,  thou^  he  had  no  office  there, 
was  as  well  Imown  on  the  street  as  any  of  its  proper 
denisens.  Of  his  financial  ahllity  no  liring  creature 
could  entertain  the  remotest  douht  ^idiatever.  The 
amazing  circumstance  %ia8  that  he  shoold  have  flourished 
in  the  same  atmosphere  and  under  conditions  analogous 
to  those  that  hrou^t  their  tide  of  riches  and  power 
to  such  typical  Callfomiani  as  Halston,  Sharon  or 
Fioehe. 

Ralston  is  today  admitted  to  have  heen  prohahly 
the  greatest  of  them  all— the  man  with  the  great  vis- 
ion, and  withal  a  prince  of  generosity  among  his 
fellovs.  Pioohe  was  the  most  cultured  epicure  even 
San  I'raueiseo  ever  knew,  and  prohably  the  most  royal 
of  all  its  hon  Yirants. 

Michael  Heese,  1^0  played  in  millions  without 
turning  a  hair,  and  would  sign  a  cheek  for  a  fortune 
as  readily  as  cash  one,  would  groan  with  visible  and 
harrowing  anguish  if  ever  the  malign  fates  so  con- 
spired that  he  had  to  part  with  an  unnecessaxy  dime. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  man  on  California  street  bat 
knev  that  behind  that  eccentricity  was  a  heart  as 
stout  as  any  Crusader's,  a  pluok  commensurate  with 
his  great  iDnkaiipt  body* 
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IHTBEPID  HE3-PER  OF  VIOILAITPE  LAJf 

When,  In  the  old  &ejn   of  the  hounds  and  the 
Vigllantee,  the  Sheriff  h^d  a  rough  case  to  tac- 
IdLe— one  from  iiAdch  the  ordinary  adventurer 
would  recoil— Mike  Reese  was  Invariably  the  man 
of  the  posse  selected  for  the  Joh  In  hand.  And 
Mike  Reese  was  the  man  vdio  performed  It.  Abso- 
lutely fearless,  he  would  stalk  Into  the  rou^- 
est  stew  or  brothel,  clutch  up  the  wanted  male- 
factor In  his  powerfol  hands,  swing  hln  clear 
of  his  companions  and  so,  safe  and  sound.  Into 
the  keeping  of  the  Sheriff. 

It  was  the  sasw  Michael  Ileesa,  yaa:*8  later, 
with  more  ready  money  to  his  name  probably  than 
any  other  operator  of  that  halcyon  period,  \iho 
wou.1.d  stalk  into  Saulman's  bakery  and  restaurant 
on  California  street,  above  Montgomery,  in  all 
the  crowd  of  the  noon  hour,  voxfk  his  way  up  to 
the  table  ii^ere  the  waiters  were  cutting  bread 
for  more  normal  customers,  gather  up  a  handful 
of  discarded  crusts,  then  shuffle  off  to  boy  a 
cup  of  coffee,  e,nd  groan  vbaa  he  paid  the  neces- 
sary 10  cents. 

Pltujk  was  required  for  hoth  operations.  Froai 
the  point  of  view  of  his  contemporaries  the 
tackling  of  the  ruffians  that  scared  the  Sheriff 
was  mere  child's  play  compared  with  that  rustling 
for  a  ter.  cent  meal  In  Saulman's  restaurant. 

Reynoldn,  Reese  and  Com}>any,  with  which  Eeese 
first  went  into  the  banking  boslness  after  the 
failure  of  the  pioneer  banking  firm  of  Page,  Bacon 
and  Co.  in  the  fifties,  was  for  a  while  at  428 
California  street  on  the  north  side  hetween  Mont- 
gomery and  Leidesdorff a  hut  afterwards  his  office 
was  at  410  Montgomery,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street,  north  of  California  street,  opposite  the 
Parrott  building,  now  the  Hon^cong  and  Shanf^l 
Bank. 

That  establishment — Parrott 's  Bank— was 
opened  in  1855. 

Parrott  and  Co.  oubsequently  moved  to  428 
California  street— the  spot  formerly  the  site 
of  Reynolds  and  Reese's  office. 


John  Parrott  had  heen  American  Consul  at 
Mazatlaa  before  coming  to  San  Franoiseo  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  gold*  He  vas  a  rich 
man  v^en  he  come  here  and  went  into  the  commer- 
elal  and  hanking  Imsinesat  but  he  had  increased 
his  fortune  many  fold  before  the  days  of  the 
Cmnstook* 

MM.im  COKBXKED  WITH  CQKKESOS 
FIRMS 

In  the  early  days  nearly  all  big  commercial 
fixTM  had  to  combine  banking  with  their  commer' 
cial  business  because  of  the  exchange  problems 
and  having  to  handle  diversely  so  many  bills  of 
exchange  ond  so  much  unminted  bullion. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Wells  Fargo  Oompany 
became  bankers,  and  for  years  had  their  headr 
quarters  in  the  Parrott  building*  Thus  also  the 
silk  importing  firm  of  Lasard  Freres  at  Battery 
and  California  streets- — \Ao8e  agent  was  Alex*- 
ander  Weill,  brother  of  Raphael  Weill,  developed 
into  the  Lasard  Preres  Bank  at  409  California 
street  in  1876  and  into  the  London  and  Paris 
American  Bank,  with  headquarters  in  London,  Eng- 
land ei^t  years  later. 

Similarly  the  Seligman  firm,  originally 
importers  and  jobbers  at  321  California  street, 
became  bankers  at  No*  412,  and  later  became  inc- 
orporated in  London  in  1873,  sis  the  Anglo  Calif- 
omian  Bank,  Ltd* 

Ignatz  Steinhart,  R*  G.  Sneath,  Governor  F.F. 
Low  and  Philip  N,  Lilienthal  were  at  various 
times  managers  of  the  Anglo  Calif omian,  >diieh 
subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  London  and  Paris 
American,  and  is  now  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
Kational  Bank. 

Ignats  Steinhart  left  in  his  will  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  an 
aquarium  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Golden  Gate 
Park*  The  Bioney  was  paid  over  a  week  ago,  and  the 
aquariim  building,  now  to  be  constructed,  will  be 
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a  tplandld  oosipllment  to  the  adjacent  Meiaorial 
Mtisenn  Iniildl&gs  donated  "bj  M.  E,  de  ^oung,  \^^lell 
have  already  made  Cxolden  Crate  Taxk  a  rendezvous 
of  anaseiaent  seekers,  scientists  and  art  connolss* 
ears  from  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  savings  banks  In  the  city  was 
that  founded  hy  J«  B.  Zlmnenoan,  In  connection  with 
his  exchange  office,  on  the  comer  of  Clay  and 
Sansoiae  streets  In  1854.  It  moved  to  116  California 
street  In  1856,  and  there  passed  out  In  the  course 
of  years*  Sam  Brannan  started  a  savings  hank  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  California  and  Montgomery  str- 
eets in  1857,  Henry  Hensley,  Eli  Cook  and  Volney 
Eomrd  ve7*e  the  trustees.  It  subsequently  passed 
under  the  control  of  Governor  Pete  Burnett  and  was 
later  mei^^ed  Into  the  Pacific  Miitual  Loan  Assoda** 
tion,  which  in  time  was  changed  into  the  Pacific 
Bank,  under  H.  R.  KacBonald* 

SAVIUOS  T7NI0H  CRfiAffI2ED  LATSR 

It  was  not  "ont^.l  186n  that  the  San  'Francisco 
Savings  Union  was  started  in  the  old  Mech;<mie9' 
Institute  "boildinc  at  599  California  street,  on 
the  south  side  abov«  Montgomery.  James  De  yremery 
was  its  first  president j  Albert  Miller,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  John  Archibald,  secretary.  The  direct- 
ors were  Washington  Bartlett,  John  P.  Buckley, 
Thnmaa  ^.  Bevsns,  Edward  P.  Flint  and  Charles  Pace. 

The  old  Mechanics'  Institute  was  orj^Bnlsed  in 
March,  1855,  and  gave  California  eachibitions  in  the 
early  days  that  did  much  to  advertise  the  resources 
of  the  Crolden  State  outside  of  its  gold  prod^ts. 
To  recapitulate  a  list  of  its  long  succession  of 
officers  and  trustees  would  fill  columns  of  the 
Chronicle.  The  old  Mechanics'  Institute  e:daibition 
building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Civic  Auditor- 
iua,  was  for  decades  the  only  place  for  big  shows 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Trust  Company  was  started  at 
421  California  street  in  166?  with  a  cafiltal  stock 
of  $1,000,000.  Henry  I*.  Davis,  previously  Sheriff 
of  the  city,  was  its  first  president  and  C.  BeVitt 
Thompson  Its  cashier.  The  bank  subsequently  chan- 
ged its  name  to  the  National  Cold  Bank  and  Trost 
CoBQ>any. 
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The  Gexnan  Sarines  and  Loan  Society  was 
organized  in  1868  at  5S6  Califoxnia  street 
vith  C.  7.  Mabius  as  president  and  0.  Wetzlar 
cashier.  Claos  Spreokels  was  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal oz^anlzers* 

Tallant  and  Co.  were  on  the  north  east 
iomer  of  California  and  Battery,  the  Bank  of 
British  Columhia,  on  the  soatheast  comer  of 
California  and  Sansome,  and  the  Bank  of  Bri- 
tish North  America  on  the  northeast  comer* 

On  the  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Califor- 
nia streets  I.  C.  Duncan  estahlished  the  first 
BaSe   deposit  vaults  in  this  city  as  far  back 
as  1875.  They  were  excellent  vaults  and  worthy 
j^redecessors  of  those  which  many  excellent 
citizens  have  recently  heen  renting  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  storing  bottles  of  spirits  for- 
merly regarded  as  -unconsidered  trifles,  hut 
now  held  priceless  as  pearls. 

BABK  OF  CAII70RITIA  MOTHER  Uin»ABK 

Of  course  the  epic  of  hanks  on  California 
street  concerns  the  Bazik  of  Califomia^the  only 
tig  hank  that  ever  had  to  close  its  doors  and 
reopened  them  a  few  weeks  later,  having  paid 
every  depositor  dollar  for  dollar  and  stronger 
financially  than  ever.  But  that  story  has  been 
told  so  often  and  is  such  a  histozjr  in  itself 
that  it  has  no  place  in  these  brief  reminis- 
cences. 

The  old  Grangers '  Bank  was  another  Califor- 
nia street  bank  with  a  history— bat  not  the 
same  sort  of  a  history.  It  was  a  freak  landmark 
for  twenty  years,  but  it  passed  to  its  final 
account  in  the  middle  nineties. 

The  California  Building  and  Loan  Association 
was  incorporated  in  1861,  on  Montgomery  street, 
opposite  Wells  Fargo 's  Bank,  but  in  1866  moved 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  California  and  San- 
some  streets.  In  those  days  the  British  and 
California  Bank,  of  which  Henry  S.  Babcock  was 
local  Taaaae^Tt   was  at  424  California  street. 
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Lumber  yards  then  occupied  the  Market  street 
end  of  that  thorou^ifare.  G.  B.  and  I*  H.  Enovles 
hj^d  their  yards  where  the  Fife  hulldlng  now  st- 
ands, and  Armstrong,  Sheldon  and  Co.  were  at 
California  |^  Daris  streets. 

Bat  even  as  far  hack  as  the  sixties  there  were 
on  California  street  institutions  and  organizations 
then  regarded  as  quite  alien  to  hanking  and  similar 
interests. 

In  old  Minerva  Hall,  on  the  southwest  of  Kearny 
street  '^ere  the  headquarters  of  the  Bricklayers 
Protective  Association,  of  vhidi  D.  T.  7en  Oyden 
was  first  president,  in  1863,  anc'.  the  Operative 
Boot  Makers'  Union,  which  was  organized,  with  John 
Veleh  as  president,  in  1864.  The  Oas  Fitters'  Union 
had  its  headqijarters  at  California  and  Wehh  streets, 
wbdle  on  the  other  side  of  the  street—in  many  sen- 
ses of  that  tenn— the  San  Francisco  Builders'  Assoc- 
iation was  organized  in  1864,  with  offices  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  J.  B.  Morton  as  president. 

January  4.  1920. 

MABEE?  STBEBT 

Maitot  Sti^et—the  glory  of  San  Franolsco— is 
a  mere  parvenu  among  its  thoroughfares. 

Time  was  ^dien  E«  B.  Hastiok,  the  pioneer  att- 
orney and  father  of  Attorney  Oeorge  Mastick,  Jihed 
at  purchasing  a  lot  there— the  one  now  covered  hy 
the  Spreokels  huilding— Tsecause  a  man  on  the  opp- 
osite corner  of  lliird  street  was  huilding  a  hog 
pen.  Mrs.  Mastick  did  not  desire  a  suhurhan  home 
with  a  too  adjacent  rista  of  pigs. 

For  analogous  reasons,  a  year  later,  the  same 
chMiplon  of  lost  OTTportunities  refused  to  take  up 
the  property  that  now  lies  between  the  Crocker 
Bank  and  the  Chronicle  "building, 

Btxt  that  was  all  sereral  years  ago. 

Langley's  Directory  of  1874  tells  how  "the 
gore  lot  at  Market,  Mont.'^onery  and  Post  streets 
was  sold  for  the  record  pric*  of  $300,000.  It  is 
toon  to  he  ia^rored  by  a  brick  building  and  stores 
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to  cost  $100,000.  Bat  It  la  expeoted  that  these 
premises  vlll  be  let  at  a  rental  of  $5000  a 
aonth. 

That  was  years  later,  when  Market  street  was 
heglnnlnf  to  come  Into  Its  own. 

And  how  many  people  today  remember  the  land- 
mark that  aforetime  flourished  on  that  comer-* 
the  old  Antelope  restaurant?  Oysters  any  style, 
30  cents.  All  you  could  hold  of  anything  for  half 
a  dollar: 

Other  similar  establishments  in  those  days 
had  separate  entrances  for  ladles  and  "gents." 
The  Antelope  had  but  one  entrance.  But  then  It 
had  two  long  rows  of  discreetly  curtained  boxes 
or  alcoves  Into  which  the  gentle  swain  of  the 
period  was  able  to  lead  his  best  and  only,  and 
^Isper  soft  nothings  unobserved  of  the  comaon 
herd. 

Some  very  pleasing  times  were  experienced  In 
the  old  Antelope.  And  the  young  ladles  In  the  ad' 
Jaoent  pickle  factories  and  other  staple  Indust- 
rial establishments  of  those  golden  days  relished 
its  exclusive  appointments  with  an  almost  xuiholy 
Joy. 

In  those  days.  It  need  not  be  emphasized, 
San  Francisco  was  San  Francisco. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  came  from 
European  countries,  which,  though  mostly  monarch- 
ridden,  permitted  their  subjects  to  enjoy  whatever 
products  of  the  land  and  their  industries  they 
could  afford.  With  the  opportunities  and  productive- 
ness of  California  at  their  disposal,  the  restaurat- 
eurs of  this  city  were  able  to  dispense  hospitality 
then  impossible  elsewhere. 

The  Antelope  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree 
for  many  years,  but  made  way  for  the  modem  Crocker 
building  in  the  later  ei^tles. 

ST.PATRICK'S  BUlI/r  ON  AHHIE  STHEET 

Long  before  the  Antelope  was  conceived,  however, 
and  long  before  anybody  ever  dreamed  that  Market 
street  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
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thoroaghfarea  In  th«  world,  on  the  comer  of 
Market  and  Annie  streets  the  original  St.Patriok's 
Church  raised  its  spires  to  the  sky. 

Father  John  Maglnnis,  it  was,  i^io  founded  the 
place  there  in  1851,  and  it  had  a  Sunda2r>8chool 
attached  that  was  the  pride  of  Western  America.  In 
1873  the  charch  on  Mission  street  was  opened,  hut 
it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  years  later  that  it 
was  completed.  Peter  Bonataae  donated  its  famous 
ehimes.  Its  great  organ  cane  from  Germany.  So  also 
did  the  famous  stP-lned-glsieB  windows  of  the  chancel, 
with  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Ireland's  T>atron 
saint— all  made  in  Munich. 

Old  St.Patrick's  was  the  largest  and  costliest 
ehuroh  edifice  in  the  State  when  it  was  first  open- 
ed on  Mission  street,  and  was,  historically,  the 
most  oslehrated  place  of  worship  in  California. 

Then  there  was  St. Ignatius  Church  nnd  college, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  dedicated  in  July, 
1855,  and  conduct ed'^-as  St. Ignatius*  Church  and 
college  are  today-'hy  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Mountains 
of  sand  seimrated  St. Ignatius'  from  St.Patriok's. 
The  steam  paddles  had  not  yet  leveled  Market  street. 

Five  o'clock  mass  at  St. Ignatius'  on  a  fine 
Sunday  morning  undoubtedly  secured  patronage  that 
more  proper^  pertained  to  St.Patrick'8,  especially 
on  days  when  early  picnics  or  similar  entertainments 
wez>e  afoot.  The  first  mass  in  the  latter  edifice  was 
not  until  6tl5  A.M.  The  more  piously  inclined  duck 
hunters  of  the  old  days  also  took  their  hlessings  at 
St. Ignatius'  before  starting  out  for  sport  before 
soorup  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

The  first  "brick  hullding  erected  on  Market  str- 
eet was  the  I^ucleue  Hotel,  opened  hy  Stem  and  Hess 
in  1867. 

^rior  to  that  occasion  Stem  and  Hess  conducted 
the  then  untraf-fashlonable  St. Nicholas  Hotel  on 
Sanrcsme  street  near  Sacramento  that  afterwards  was 
known  as  the  Ooso  House. 

The  Nucleus  wb.s  more  modern  and  more  splendid 
than  the  St. Nicholas,  and  was  expected  to  become 
the  leading  hotel  of  the  city.  Unfortunately,  hoir- 
ever,  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  Lick  House  and  the 
Occidental  hotels  were  all  opened  about  the  same 
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period,  and  the  Hnol©u«  had  xiot  tiae  to  achlere 
fame  before  it  was  eclipsed  "by  the  Cosmopolitan, 
that  flourished  on  the  comer  of  Bush  and  Sansome 
streets,  ^ere  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  build- 
ing now  stands.  Therefore  the  Hucleus  degenerated 
into  a  second-rate  establishment.  Hess  died,  and 
Stem  established  the  Brunswick  Hotel  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Howard  streets,  which  flourished 
for  many  years  as  a  family  hotel  in  \rfiat  was  then 
a  residence  district. 

HOTEL  MAN  LATER  FOUNDS  HEALTT  FIHM 

Later  Stem  went  into  the  real  estate  business 
and  founded  the  firm  of  David  Stem  and  Son.  Then 
he  took  up  politics,  was  a  member  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  later  became  City  Auditor—  a  position 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  Nucleus  building  were 
some  famous  old  retail  firms,  notably  Captain  C.C. 
Iteene's  musical  instrument  emporium,  Percy  Beamish' s 
rery  English  gentlemen's  furnishing  store  and  Dr. 
L  ndy's  Jewelry  store  all  of  iriiich  ha-ro  been  already 
mentioned  in  these  articles. 

When  the  Nucleus  was  built  in  1867  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  first  earthquake  that  came  along 
would  shake  it  down  over  the  ears  of  the  guests  and 
everybody  would  perish  miserably.  The  big  earthquake 
of  1868,  how  ever,  left  it  practically  unscathed. 

The  second  brick  building  to  be  erected  on  Maricet 
street  was  the  Bancroft  building,  in  1871.  and  the 
wiseacres  declared  that  the  Bancrofts  had  become  de- 
mented to  establish  themselves  oo  remotely  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Before  moving  to  Market  street  the  Bancrofts  had 
prospered  well  and  comfortably  on  Montgomery  street, 
and  people  were  amased  to  see  these  apparently  ration- 
al business  men  deliberately  stepping  off  the  earth, 

"Who  will  go  out  into  those  wildernesses  to  buy 
school  booksT"  was  the  general  query.  The  Bancrofts 
were  epeciallilng  in  school  books  then,  and  it  was  a 
profitable  line  of  business. 

Down  on  Montgomery  street  the  original  fim  was 
Bancroft  and  Kenny*— Hubert  H.  Bancroft. 
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Bancroft  knew  maoh  atout  "books,  Imt  was  a 
hopeless  dob  as  a  salesnaa.  Kenny  was  a  perfect- 
ly good  salesman,  Tnit  knew  practically  nothing 
about  books.  They  goi  on  together  heautifally  and 
they  had  no  clerks.  Kenny  kept  on  pretending  that 
he  was  a  hookwona  and  Bcmoroft  that  he  was  a  sport, 
and  the  public  was  happy  in  the  convict  ion  that 
each  was  what  he  was  not. 

Then  they  went  and  dragged  A.  L.  Bancroft  into 
the  business,  and  then  their  troubles  began. 

It  v?.e  ever  Hubert's  boast  that  he  personally 
swept  out  the  store  erery  morning.  A,  L.  Insisted 
on  launching  out  into  an  entire  office  building 
that  no  single  man  could  sweep  out  of  a  morning.  It 
was  taking  the  Joy  out  of  life.  Then  A.  L.  Bancroft 
went  in  for  law  printing  and  publishing.  He  va.s  the 
first  man  to  break  into  that  line  of  endearor  on  a 
lat^e  scale  on  the  Coast. 

L.  and  £.  Smanuel,  the  pioneer  furniture  fim, 
became  Bancroft's  tenants  in  the  Bancroft  building, 
subsequently  going  into  the  cotinter  and  shop-fitting 
business  exclusively.  The  imanuels  were  Enf^lish. 
Their  brother,  the  late  Hev.  Q«orge  IloaDuel,  was 
chief  rabbi  of  Birmingham,  and  a  man  of  international 
renown.  Lewis  and  laanuel-— one  brother  vat;  Emanuel 
£mazxuel,  never  were  eehasied  of  the  bxisiness  that 
placed  them  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

"OLD  HAH  CQLLIKS"  ZABLT  CUSTOGH 

One  of  the  first  contracts  after  they  opened  tcp 
in  the  Bancroft  building  waa  to  install  a  series  of 
swivel  stools  in  the  restaurant-saloon  of  old  man 
S.  P.  Collins— Bubsequsntly  Mheeland  and  Collins— 
on  Montgomery  street,  near  California.  Many  «i  sports- 
aan  illve  today  remembers  those  old  red-plush  uphol- 
stered swivel-stools  that  refused  to  wear  out  or  to 
be  destroyed. 

Lewis  Smanuel  loved  those  stools.  They  were  per- 
Eonent  monuments  to  the  excellence  of  the  Imanuel 
craftsmanship,  and  ^en  the  old  gentleman  went  down 
of  an  afternoon  for  one  of  the  whisky  punches  for 
which  the  house  was  for  years  so  Justly  famous,  he 


would  often  as  not  tany  to  have  one  or  tvo  more 
i^ile  he  expatiated  on  the  excellence  and  lasting 
qualities  of  the  Emanael-nade  rerolvlng  chairs  as 
exemplified  in  those  that  had  served  so  many  ge*- 
neratioiis  of  patrons  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Vheeland  and  Collins* 

Adjacent  to  the  Bancroft  building  were  soae 
ramshackle  old  shanties  of  sorts,  and  at  a  late 
period  of  the  seventies  the  three  Davis  brothers 
of  the  Grolden  Hule  Bazar  on  Kearny  street  decided 
to  establish  a  branch  store  there,  so  they  leased 
the  property  and  established  themselves. 

Across  the  street  was  old  Tom  Blythe's  prop- 
erty that  he  had  picked  up  for  $1100  in  the 
fifties  and  had  "improved**  with  a  few  old  shacks 
and  shanties  of  the  mining  camp  type. 

Blythe  was  absorbed  in  the  mining  ventures  in 
Mexico,  and  he  used  to  borrow  money  from  Old 
Hlcholas  I'uning  on  the  Market*-street  property  and 
pour  it  down  the  shafts  of  the  Mexican  mines. 

Luning,  far  of  vision  as  Blythe  himself,  saw 
those  old  shades  axid  shanties  maturing  into  prop- 
erty of  the  utmost  eligibility  and  cheerfully  lent 
more  money  to  Tom  Blythe  in  the  hope  that  with  a 
sufficiency  of  rope  he  would  hang  himself,  and  he, 
Luning,  would  be  able  to  foreclose  the  mortgages. 

But,  as  everybody  knows,  old  Tom  Blythe  died 
rich  and  lay  for  over  a  year  in  the  uxidertaker's 
parlors  on  O'Parrell  street.  Just  above  Maxket, 
while  the  world  was  being  scoured  for  his  heirs. 

Blythe,  early  in  the  day,  warned  the  Davis 
brothers  that  the  north  side  of  I4arket  street  «&• 
destined  to  be  the  fashionable  one  and  advised 
thi&m  to  cross  over  in  time  and  avoid  the  rush. 

CROSSED  TO  NOBTE  SIDE  OF  STHEET 

This  they  did,  paying  a  comfortable  bonus  to 
be  released  from  the  lease  on  the  property  ad- 
Joining  the  Bancrofts,  and  putting  up  the  fire- 
proof building  between  Kearny  and  Brooks  streets 
that  afterward  was  famous  as  the  Golden  Rule  Basar. 
The  building  ran  through  to  Geary  street,  and  the 
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front  on  the  latter  thorou^ifare  was  three  storle* 
hl^,  while  that  on  Market  street  i#as  only  tvo. 

E,  S,  Spear  and  Co.,  the  old  auctioneering  firm, 
moved  ttp  from  California  etreet  and  took  the  store 
next  to  the  Bancroft  Tmllding  as  soon  as  the  Davis 
brothers  left  It. 

On  the  point  of  the  Geary^street  gore  was  the 
old  Richelieu  saloon,  originally  conducted  "by  Adams 
and  Klhhey  on  what  was  reported  to  "be,  for  twenty 
years,  the  costliest  piece  of  property  per  front 
foot  on  the  Western  continent.  It  was  the  second 
"brick  "building  to  he  erected  on  Market  street. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  from  Battery  street 
•ast  there  was  no  Market  street  in  the  early  days. 
It  w&s  all  tide  land. 

Japiarv  11.  1920. 

Commodore  Selim  Woodworth  is  identified  with 
a  period  so  remote  and  so  romantic  withal,  that  hy 
some  he  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  mere  myth  of 
tradition.  Others  confuse  him  with  his  father  Sanoel 
Woodworth,  the  author  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Backet." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  very  plain  hut  a 
very  honorable  little  gentleman,  who  came  here  In 
1846  and  "built  the  first  house  ever  erected  on  a 
"water  lot*  in  San  Francisco. 

One  balmy  morning,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
here,  he  found  himself  in  the  office  of  the  Alcalde 
with  thirty- two  dollars  to  spare  and  no  ld«a  what 
to  do  with  them. 

In  a  moment  of  Inspirational  extravagance,  he 
decided  to  squander  the  lot  in  real  estate,  so  he 
hsjided  over  his  good  money  and  received  therefor 
two  flfty-vara  lots  in  a  locality  that  was  then 
about  as  ponolar  as  the  Sahara,  but  now  hap^ns  to 
comprise  the  block  below  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Market 
street. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  lots  were  then  a  drag 
on  the  market  at  the  official  rate  of  $15  apiece. 
But  Woodworth  was  feeling  careless  and  prodigal. 
Then  there  was  all  the  "hi^r-falutin"  rlgamarole  of 
having  deeds  i»de  out  and  signed  and  sealed  and  re- 
corded and  the  like.  All  that  business  swallowed 
the  other  two  pesos.  Anyhow,  it  is  of  record  that 
the  Commodore  spent  $32  on  the  transaction,  and  it 
was  not  until  several  years  later.  In  1853,  idien 
the  town  had  grown  older  and  changed  its  name  to 
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San  Francisco,  that  ho  realised  how  maoh  trouble 
a  carelessly  invested  $32  could  Iniy. 

His  purchase  embraced  the  property  rxpon  ^ioh 
vas  subsequently  erected  the  Grand  Hotel,  taking 
in  the  entire  block  from  I4arket  street  to  Jessie 
and  from  Nev  Montgomery  street  to  Second. 

Squatters  took  a  fancy  to  it  in  the  eeirly 
fifties.  Then  the  Commodore  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Fred  Woodworth,  with  their  friend,  Stephen 
Teschemacher,  had  to  camp  out  4n  the  then  lonely 
sandhills—windswept  and  unsanotified  even  by 
the  proximity  of  St  .Patrick's  Church,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Annie  street-'and  hold  off  the  invading 
sqoAttera  as  best  they  could. 

They  had  their  rifles,  their  sandwiches,  their 
bourbon  and  other  monitions  of  war,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  that  any,  even  of  the  boldest  thugs  in 
the  sqTiatters'  pay  could  be  hired  to  molest  them. 

For  Selim  Woodworth,  though  small  of  stature, 
was  a  men  of  indomitable  pluck  and  pro-wsn  bravery. 
It  was  he  who,  when  the  first  news  of  the  Conner 
party  was  received  here,  headed  the  gallant  little 
band  that  rescued  the  survivors.  And  afterward  he 
was  as  prominent  in  punishing  the  law  breakers  of 
the  early  days  as  he  was  ever  ready  in  the  cause 
of  charity.  Both  brothers  died  In  the  later  six- 
ties, but  the  Maitet-street  property,  which  even 
in  1853,  was  worth  considerably  more  than  $15  the 
fifty*"Vftra  lot,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
V/oodworth  family. 

POTEHTIAl  FOairDHB  LEFT  TO  FAMILIES 

Tor  SOBS  years  subsecruent  to  the  squatters' 
great  invasion  the  property  was  leased  to  a  bro- 
ther of  S.  T.  Pease  at  a  nominal  rental  as  a 
coal  yard. 

At  that  time,  thou^  there  was  a  thoroughfare 
of  sorts  across  Market  street  from  Kearoy  to 
Third,  a  mountainous  range  of  sandhills  shut  out 
that  end  of  Market  street  from  the  country  beyond 
to  the  westward.  St. Ann's  valley  was  known  to 
exist  in  that  "beyond,  and  it  was  tinderstood  that 


Eyppollte  Hab«rt  raised  therein  the  vegetables  that 
he  sold  to  his  pioneer  fellov  citizens.  Bat  so  far 
as  Woodvorth's  end  of  Market  street  was  concerned* 
St«Ann*8  valley  mi^t  have  heen  at  the  other  end  of 
the  ralnhov. 

Tho\igh  projected  in  the  CoBmodore's  lifetime,  it 
yas   not  Tintil  1870,  that  the  Orand  Hotel  was  compl- 
eted. That  great  strooture-^then  the  finest  hotel 
"bailding  in  Califomia->covered  the  entire  hlock 
from  Nev  Montgomery  to  Second  street,  and  was  abso- 
lutely without  a  peer,  until  overshadowed  by  the 
■topendous  magnificence  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  1875. 

It  was  a  foux^story  building  of  rather  ornate 
architecture  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ponderous 
majesty  of  the  Palace.  Six  faandrSd  guests  could  find 
accomodation  within  its  ample  walls  and  it  was  tar- 
nished  with  every  luxury  of  the  period.  Some  of  the 
furnishings  being  "  the  latest  creations  of  the  day," 
are  very  terrible  to  remember  even  noir— fifty  years 
later. 

Subsequently  the  old  Grand  became  a  mere  annex 
of  the  Palace,  but  before  that  happened  the  build- 
ing was  divided  into  two  separate  hotel  establish- 
ments. 

Of  these  that  which  covered  the  present  site  of 
the  Merchants'  Hational  Bank  remained  as  the  Grand 
Hotel,  while  the  eastern  section  down  to  Second  str- 
eet was  renamed  the  Burlington  and  did  not  aspire  to 
such  classy  distinctiveness  as  the  original  Orand. 

The  opening  of  the  Palace  Hotel  took  away  the 
glory  of  the  Grand.  The  Palace  became  practically 
within  a  year,  one  of  the  most  famous  hostelries  in 
the  world,  and  probably  more  big  business  deals 
were  completed  in  its  bar  and  dining  rooms  than 
than  under  any  other  single  roof  on  the  continent. 

It  was  the  first  building  of  its  magnitude  in 
i^loh  reinforced  brick  was  used  for  the  main  walls. 
Gosipleted,  the  structure  cost  $3,500,000,  and  was 
iha  aoM  of  luxury- 
Warren  Leland  was  its  first  manager.  He  was 
susoaaded  by  Count  Smith,  stepfather  of  Dr.  Edward 
Maldonado.  Captain  Eixfcp>atrlck  belonged  to  a  much 
later  day. 
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Under  all  Its  old  managements  the  hotel  main- 
tained unique  reno%m  for  its  cuisine  and  its  cellar. 
Its  cafe  was  undouhtedly  the  most  famous  in  America 
and  for  years  after  the  period  when  practically 
every  other  house  in  the  city  had  reduced  its  char- 
ges to  15  cents,  the  Palace  bar  maintained  the  old 
price  of  25  cents  a  drink. 

fancy  old  liquors  were  served  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar. 

One  day  that  famous  hon  Tirant,  Major  Frank 
Holaoghlin,  met  an  old  mining  crony  on  Market  street 
and  piloted  hia  into  the  gorgeous  Palace  har  where 
he  ordered  dirinks  of  the  rarest  old  private  stock 
hourbons.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  friend  from 
OroTillev 

ENTIRELT  TOO  WEAK  FOR  OROVILLE  PALA33 

The  friend  froa  Oroville  swallowed  hie  drink 
without  hatting  an  eyelash.  He  solemnly  wiped  his 
mouth  with  his  sleeve,  hut  made  no  marmor  until 
he  saw  MoLau^ilin  hand  out  a  dollar  and  receive  no 
change.  Then  he  pulled  his  benefactor  to  one  side. 

"Frank,"  he  lAispered,  "these  guys  are  string- 
ing you.  That  liqaor  ain't  got  no  hits  to  it.  Come 
down  Third  street  with  me  for  two  minutes,  and  I'll 
buy  you  a  drink  for  a  dime  that  will  make  you  think 
that  a  torehli^t  procession  is  chasing  itself  down 
your  throat. 
/    The  Grand  Hotel,  though  greatly  Jarred  by  the 
competition  of  the  Palace,  refased  to  collapse;  and 
eventually  its  manager,  Sam  Field  Thorn,  forced  the 
Sharon  interests  Into  taking  over  the  property  on  & 
lease,  and  linking  the  two  hotels  with  a  bridge 
across  Hew  Montgomery  street.  ••^ 

Where  the  Flatiron  Building  now  stands,  afore- 
time flourished  some  faoous  old  fims.  Arnold  Pollak 
and  Oo.  had  the  cigar  store  on  the  gore.  John  T. 
Wilson  had  the  butcher  shop  next  door,  and  John 
Butler's  ale  house  was  next  above  Wilson's.  Over 
Wilson's  store  hung  a  battered  old  sign  that  read; 

JOHN  T.  WILSON 
Butcher 


Undemeath  it  vas  another  sign  ^ieh  ei^lalned 
that  "The  ahore  sign,  painted  In  1848,  Is  the  old- 
est sign  in  the  State  of  California." 

So  it  «as.  Maoondray  and  Co's  sign  at  Sansome 
and  Pine  streets,  erected  in  1849,  was  the  second 
oldest. 

Upstairs,  over  Wilson's  was  the  original  Louis' 
Fashion  Hestanrant.  The  hordes  of  flies  from  the 
hatcher's  shop  below,  all  managed  to  find  their  mbj 
to  the  dining-rooms  at  meal  hoars.  Thence  origin- 
ated the  name  of  "The  Fly  Trap,"  since  given  many 
other  establishments  of  the  kind  by  persons  wholly 
onaequalnted  with  the  origin  of  the  texm. 

Louis  always  indignantly  repodlated  the  name  of 
Ily  "rap,  reiterating,  "this  is  se  Loais'  Fashion 
Restaurant : " 

In  later  days  Louis  bobbed  up  again  on  Sansome 
street  and  the  glad  word  went  out  that  the  Fly  Trap 
lived  again.  When  the  old  customers  hastened  to  mine 
host,  congratulating  him  upon  the  revive!  of  the  Fly 
Trs^,  he  was  as  Indignant  as  ever. 

"Zis  ees  not  se  Fly  Tr-rapp:  Zis  is  se  Louis' 
Fashion  Hestaurantt"  he  famed. 

Other  less  gifted  chefs,  wiser  In  their  gener- 
ation than  the  original  fly-trapper,  recognised  the 
opportunity  and  forthwith  began  starting  Fly  Trap 
Restaurants  all  over  the  plaoe.  At  that  ^oncture 
Louis  sat  up  and  took  notice.  Then  he  foond  out 
that  some  enterprising  rival  had  actually  copyri^i- 
ted  the  title  of  Barney's  Fly  Trap,  or  Potipher's 
Fly  Trap,  or  vdiatever  he  called  himself.  The  real 
original  fly-trapper  could  no  longer  claim  a  mono- 
poly of  the  glory  that  he  had  scorned  so  long  and  so 
bitterly. 

BASKS  HISS  (XT  SITE  OF  OLD  RSSTAURARF 

Mantion  has  already  been  made  of  the  gore  block 
on  Market  and  Post  streets,  once  the  site  of  the 
Antelope  restaurant,  now  the  business  end  of  the 
Crocker  Bank  and  Crocker  building. 

The  property  was  one  of  the  first  on  Market  str- 
eet to  be  sold  at  a  fancy  figure $300,000. 


Between  that  and  ;^iat  la  now  the  Ohronlele 
building  was  the  pleasantly  rural  residence  of 
Judge  George  Hyde~the  second  American  Alcald* 
of  San  Francisco — In  the  hands  of  whose  descend- 
ants the  property  remains  to  this  degr. 

BarTy  and  Patten  describe  the  Alcalde's  ahode 
situated  on"  the  grassy  lot  near  the  Junction  of 
Post,  Market  and  Montgomery  streets." 

It  was,  we  are  told  hy  the  same  authorities, 
"an  enclosure  of  considerable  slse,  half  garden, 
half  haxn;  the  house,  a  large  square,  old->fash- 
loned  wooden  building  considered  quite  out  of 
town  until  1853-54." 

Alcalde  Hyde  came  out  here  from  Philadelphia 
in  1846  as  prlTate  secretaxy  to  Commodore  Stocks 
ton  on  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Congress.  He  was  "a 
gentleman  of  studious  habits,  refined  tastes  and 
Tsxy  reticent  manner."  He  was.  Indeed,  a  quiet 
and  honorable  Philadelphia  f^entleman,  a  trifle 
too  retiring  for  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  days, 
perhaps,  but  respected  of  all. 

His  dao^ter,  Frances,  one  of  the  famous 
beauties  of  her  day,  married  Camilio  Martin,  the 
Consul  for  Spain  and  manager  of  the  London  and 
San  Franeiseo  Bank  under  Milton  S.  Latham.  She 
now  resides  on  Jackson  street*  Other  daughters 
who  surrive  are  Mrs.  Alex  Garceau,  also  of  Jackson 
street;  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Smith,  widow  of  Bayard  Smith, 
who  resides  in  Honolulu,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hyde. 
The  fifth  dau^ter,  Florence,  took  the  veil  and 
died  in  a  convent  here. 

It  was  William  Shlels  ^o  built  the  original 
block  on  the  Post-street  gore  iiAiere  now  stands 
the  Crocker  building.  H«  was  a  very  prominent 
real  estate  man  and  capitalist  and  subsequently 
put  up  the  more  modem  Shlels  building  opposite 
the  Fhelan  building  on  O'Farrell  street,  near 
Maricet.  His  sons  are  George  Franklin  Shlels  and 
Dr.  J.  Wilson  Shlels. 

The  original  Hlbemla  Bank  building,  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Post  streets,  where 
the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Bank  building  is  now  sltua^ 
ted,  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only 
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financial  Institution  on  Market  street.  It  wa* 
from  the  first  one  of  the  greatest  sarlngs  "banks 
In  the  State  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  early  landmarks  of  Market  street. 

The  Phelan  balldlng  wag  of  much  later  date. 
Countless  stories  are  told  ahout  the  trouhlee 
that  James  Phelan  Sr. ,  father  of  Senator  James 
D.  Phelan.had  In  connection  with  his  former 
tenants  on  the  property  when  the  work  of  erect- 
ing the  "big  structure  was  Inaugurated. 

Some  of  those  stories  were  mentioned  In  an 
article  on  O'Farrell  street,  published  in  this 
•eri«t  a  year  ago. 

Her*  is  another  one. 

Vben  the  workmen  started  excavating  for  the 
foundations  on  the  OTarrell-street  side  of  the 
gore  "block,  Phelan,  with  customery  prudence,  re- 
frained from  disturbing  the  tenants  on  the  Market- 
•treet  side  until  the  latest  T>os8l"ble  mflment.  As 
•oon  as  the  workmen  had  finished  the  OTarrell- 
street  excavation*,  Phelan  went  to  the  Market 
street  tenants  and  suggested  that  he  would  move 
hack  their  stores  to  O'Farrell  street  and  he 
"built  nice  little  eauseways  cut  to  them  from 
Market  street  so  that  their  regular  customers 
oonld  reach  them  in  their  remoter  temporary  loc- 
ations* 

TLAMBOTAOT  SIGHS  BID  STHKBT  ?AHEWiai 

Some  of  the  tenants  agreed  to  do  soj  others 
held  out  for  "bonuses  and  got  them. 

These  last,  in  order  to  make  one  final  spl- 
urge before  heing  eclipsed  hehind  the  walls  of 
the  new  "building,  held  removal  sales,  which  were 
duly  advertised  on  flamhoyaat  signs  outside  and 
all  over  the  doomed  prsnlsss. 

WX  MOST  BEMOVSt 
^OLESALE  SA(IEU7IC£S 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  announcement  on  all 
•zcept  one  of  the  establishments* 
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Despite  the  notice  to  quit  that  had  heen 
serxred  on  then,  the  Stols  hrothers,  who  then 
conducted  a  fancy  goods  and  trimmings  store 
in  a  little  one^story  shack  about  three  doors 
from  the  comer  of  O'Farrell  street,  ahsolute* 
ly  refused  to  hodge. 

Boldly  they  blazoned  forth  their  defiance 
to  the  capitalist;  and,  among  the  "We  mast 
RMBOTe:"  signs  one  rebel  banner  out-bannered 
all  the  rest: 

HE  DON'T  BZMOfE: 
Stols  Brother* 

Well,  eveiybody  knev  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
bluff.  None  knew  it  better  than  did  Abe  and  Toby 
Stols,  \Axo   had  the  commercial  psychology  of  the 
normal  San  Franciscan  at  their  fingers'  ends. 

"The  hearts  of  San  Francisco  are  always  bl- 
eeding for  the  under  dog  that's  putting  up  a 
hopeless  fight,  Abe:"  explained  Toby. 

"Sure:"  agreed  Toby.  "Tou  Just  watdx  'em 
trotting  in  to  encourage  us." 

Earing  thus  urerpared  to  heal  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  the  sympathetic  public,  the  Stols 
brothers  sat  down  to  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
did  more  business  in  the  ensuing  three  weeks 
than  had  ever  happened  on  the  %diole  block  before. 

While  all  this  excitement  was  going  on.  Miss 
Hosie  Stols,  d«|U^ter  of  one  of  the  brothers  and 
later  one  of  the  city's  most  populair  school  tea- 
chers, was  a  merry  little  maid  with  a  dear  little 
pigtail  at  the  Lincoln  Prinaxy  School. 

One  morning,  because  of  some  academical  les- 
ion that  need  not  now  be  recalled,  the  teacher 
had  to  request  Hosie  to  report  to  the  principal. 

Hosie,  with  3mckered  lip  and  contracted  brows, 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  her  spelling  book. 

"Hosie  Stols  must  report  to  the  principal:" 
repeated  the  teacher.  But  Hosie  did  not  stir. 

TroB  the  desk  behind  her  then  piped  the 
■ookliig  treble  of  an  urchin  fellow- student: 

"We  don't  remove.  Stols  Brothers:" 

The  incident  got  into  the  papers  of  the  period 
and  boomed  the  sale  more  than  ever. 
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Fashions  change  and  people  change  with  then. 
Bat  It  is  not  often  that  purely  local  fashions 
in  the  matter  of  such  an  important  function  as 
matrimony  e«t  shattered  over  night,  so  to  speak, 
throat  the  agency  of  an  archiepisoopal  pronnn- 
eiamento. 

Once  upon  a  time  nearly  every  Catholic  idio 
wanted  to  get  married  in  San  Francisco  felt  in 
honor  hound  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  at 
St. Ignatius'  Church,  on  Market  st^reet. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  period  Market  street 
became  the  leading  hymeneal  shrine,  as  it  were, 
of  San  Francisco— a  circumstance  which  may  have 
accounted  for  the  suhsequent  development  of  "The 
Line,"  as  it  was  Called,  which  was  the  recognised 
flirting  belt  of  the  city. 

"The  Line"  was  the  promenade  extending  from 
the  old  Baldwin  Hotel  at  Market  and  Powell  str- 
eets to  the  southwest  comer  of  Bush  and  Kearny 
streets,  and  there  for  many  decades  on  every 
afternoon  all  the  "beauty,  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  city  was  wont  to  take  the  air  and  smile 
pleasantly,  as  was  then  the  custom  of  our  people. 

Long  "before  "The  Line*  became  fgonous,  however, 
the  other  churches  of  the  city  made  common  cause 
against  the  church  of  St. Ignatius,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly monaoolising  an  undue  share,  and  caused 
an  order  to  "be  issued  lAerehy  every  would-"be 
Benedict  had  to  get  married  in  his  own  parish. 
This  ecclesiastical  ordinajice  it  was  that 
knocked  Dane  Fashion  in  the  eye,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  the  weddings  that 
erstidiile  were  concentrated  in  the  block  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

CHORCH  FIKST  BIO  IHSTITUTIOH  ON 

St. Ignatius'  College  and  Church  formed  the 
first  really  big  institution  on  Market  street.  It 
was  opened  in  1855.  In  1859,  it  "was  incorporated 
and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academic  hon- 
ors In  all  the  learned  professions." 
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It  waa  the  great  day  acbool  of  the  city  In 
the  early  days,  and  many  of  San  Francisco's 
leading  men.  In  all  walks  of  life,  and  all  forms 
of  religious  helief,  yff   educated  there. 

In  view  of  modem  seientlfic  developments, 
great  Interest  attaches  to  the  efforts  of  the 
good  fathers  of  the  institution  in  its  early 
days  to  encourage  the  sttidy  of  suhjects  regarded 
as  practically  occult  scarce  half  a  generation 
earlier. 

Glancing  at  its  prospectus  of  over  half  a 
century  ago  one  reads  inter  alia: 

This  institution  presents  considerable  adv- 
antages for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 

the  students. 

"A  COMPLETE  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPAHATUS  has  "been 

received  from  Paris. 

"THE  LABORATORT  contains  over  250  POEE 
CHEMICALS  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  most 
complicated  manipulations  and  analysis. 

"The  College  has,  moreover,  a  complete  photo- 
graphic gallery. 

"A  telegra-phic  aTniaratus  has  also  "been  pro- 
vided, which,  through  the  kindness  of  the  CALIF- 
ORNIA State  Telegraph  Company  connects  St. Ignatius 
College  with  Santa  Clara  College," 

In  front  of  the  college  buildings  in  later 
times,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  several  little 
shacks  of  buildings  and  basements  devoted  to  dime 
shows  and  the  like,  which  afforded  steps  to  know- 
ledge lAolly  different  from  that  purveyed  "by  the 
Jesuit  fathers. 

A  great  and  topical  attraction  at  one  of  these 
resorts  was  the  head  of  Joaquim  Murietta,  the  not- 
orious bandit: 

"The  only  Real  and  Genuine  Head  of  the 
Bloodiest  of  All  Bandits,  Preserved  in  Purest  Al- 
cohol. Natural  and  Terrible  as  in  I«ife.  Admission 
10  cents." 
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MOTBER  THEAK  TO  ATTHAOT  THE  DIMIS 

•The  ThTM  L«gged  I'ady*  was  another  peculiar 
dravlng  card*  In  moments  of  excitement  and  emer- 
gency, as,  vhKi  some  trlfler  suggested  that  the 
lady  should  rise  from  the  chair  In  lAlch  she  vas 
seated  and  sjjov  how  she  walked— the  lady  would 
grab  up  her  third  leg,  stocking,  shoe  and  all, 
tuck  It  under  her  a3fm  and  "belt  "behind  the  sanct- 
uary of  the  curtain. 

Charley  Doyle  was  ahout  the  "best  known  of  all 
the  old  shopmen  along  that  hlock. 

Aho-re  the  college  In  the  southwest  comer  of 
Fifth  street.  In  the  sixties,  was  Henry  Caseholt*s 
carriage  gjid  car  factory,  where  the  cars  for  the 
old  Mission  street  railway  and  many  other  lines 
were  "built,  as  well  as  thousands  of  tracks,  "bog- 
gles and  other  vehicles  of  every  kind* 

At  an  earlier  period,  Caaeholt  had  his  fac- 
tory lower  doim  on  Market  street,  about  mAibtb  the 
HolMtrt  "balldlng  now  stands,  and  there  he  "built 
seae  cars  that  were  to  "be  delivered  some^Aere  up- 
State  In  tine  for  Fourth  of  July. 

The  cars  were  too  hlg  to  fit  throu^  the 
front  door  of  his  store,  so  he  proposed  hauling 
then  throat  the  racant  lot  facing  Sutter  street 
In  the  rear  of  his  factory  yard..  The  owner  of  the 
lot,  appreciating  the  situation,  told  Case"bolt 
that  he  would  charge  hla  $1500  for  permission  to 
"bring  the  cars  across  his  property. 

Thereupon  Caseholt  knocked  out  the  front  of 
his  store  and  took  them  out  on  Market  street. 

H«  then  moved  up  to  the  comer  of  Fifth  str- 
eet, i^iere  he  pat  up  the  building  that  reached 
down  to  Jessie  stroet.  His  partner  there  was  David 
Kerr,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  ^Ao  died  about  el^t  years  ago.  He  was 
the  father  of  David  Kerr  Jrj  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cunning,. 
Mrs.  John  Cameron,  Mrs.  Wallace  M,  Oowle,  and  Mrs. 
David  Ross.  Casebolt's  dao^ter,  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
Taylor,  died  a  little  idille  ago. 
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Th«  vettem  end  of  the  block,  on  the  south- 
east  corner  of  Sixth  street,  now  corered  hy  the 
Eeves  Imildlng,  was  onoe,  for  a  period,  the  re- 
sidence of  Da-vld  Eeves. 

Heves  vas  the  man  who  actually  made  Market 
street— fashioned  It  out  of  the  sand  dunes,  and 
this  did  more  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  In 
the  matter  of  actual  and  beneficent  constroetlon 
than  probably  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  here. 

He  was  the  deus  ex  machlna— otherwise  the 
god  with  the  steam  paddy— lAio  achieved  the  impos- 
sible miracle  predicted  by  Sir  Boyle  Roche  *Aien 
he  referred  to  a  measure  that  "would  transfoxn 
•Tsry  barren  hill  Into  a  fertile  valley."  It  was 
practically  yih&t  Hewes  did  with  Market  street. 

At  one  period  the  entire  block  from  Fifth  to 
Sixth  street  and  from  Market  to  Mission  belonged 
to  Senator  David  Broderlok,  who  was  killed  in  the 
duel  with  Judge  Terry. 

Across  the  way  frmn  ^^lat  was  once  the  Hewes 
abode,  on  the  south  west  comer  of  Sixth  and 
Market  streets,  was  a  saloon  i^ch  in  the  early 
days  had  known  many  vicissitudes. 

The  opening  of  the  Baldwin  Hotel  at  Powell 
and  Market  streets  in  1877,  was  a  great  boost  to 
that  locality,  and  thereafter  the  north  side  of 
Maricet  street  began  to  scorn  the  south  side.  In 
faot  it  dubbed  Itself  the  "two-bit  side,"  leaving 
it  to  be  Inferred  that  across  the  street  was 
lessTreflned  and  cheaper  walking. 

The  property  originally  belonged  to  H.  M, 
Eeoston,  of  Houston  and  Hastings,  the  Eeamy  str- 
eet clothiers,  yibo   leased  it  to  "Laelty  Baldwin  in 
the  early  seventies",  giving  him  an  option  of 
porohase  at  the  price  of  $700,000. 

Houston  went  to  Paris,  where  in  due  time  he 
learned  to  repeat  his  bargain,  the  property  bo- 
coming  maeh  aftro  valuable.  As  long,  however,  as 
he  kept  out  of  the  way  In  Paris,  he  was  safe  as 
a  bank  so  far  as  the  constamnation  of  bargain  went. 
Nobody  in  that  city  could  legally  enforce  him  to 
accept  the  $700,000  and  clinch  the  deal.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  he  faongered  for  home  and  SanFranoiseo, 
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and  ther*  the  trouble  lay. 

Reuben  Lloyd  was  Baldwin's  attorney.  No  man 
more  aetute  or  more  recpeoted  adorned  his  pro- 
fesaion.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  however,  the  local 
community  used  to  enjoy  the  game  of  hide  and  seek 
between  him  and  Houston.  Lloyd,  bowed  down  hy  the 
wei^t  of  his  responsibility  and  the  check  or 
currency  he  carried,  and  Heuston,  dodging  to  aroid 
receipt  of  the  ease — fleeing  from  $700,000  as  he 
would  from  the  plague,  starting  lest  he  mi^t  ran 
into  it  around  the  next  comer. 

Eventually  Heuben  Lloyd  won  out.  Eeuston  had 
to  take  the  fortune  he  so  strenuously  avoided, 
and  Baldwin  huilt  the  hotel  and  theater. 

It  was  in  the  old  Baldwin  that  Dave  Belasoo, 
as  sta^e  manager,  learned  the  technique  of  his 
profession;  hut  it  was  uzider  the  management  of 
Al  Bouvier  that  the  theater  became  the  leading 
playhouse  in  San  Francisco. 

Baldwin's  luck  followed  him  to  the  hotel. 
Nobody  ever  attempted  to  describe  him  as  an  id- 
eal Boniface,  and  he  never  attempted  to  conduct 
the  place  himself,  though  he  always  "hossed"  it. 
He  was  a  sportsman  in  many  ways,  and  his  coach 
and  four,  which  he  tooled  magnificently,  made  a 
hrave  showing  as  it  drove  up  to,  or  away  froa, 
the  hotel. 

OEIGIHAL  "SCALPER"  OF  THEATER 
TICKETS 

With  the  memory  of  that  episode  one  recall! 
that  of  "Nihsey"  Levy,  the  original  theater  tic- 
ket scalper  and  pioneer  of  that  industry  in  San- 
Francisco. 

Nibsey  was  a  widely  known  personage,  with 
teeth  like  the  keys  of  a  piano  and  a  variegated 
list  of  friends.  As  Bald"in'8  guest,  he  resided 
for  maay  years  in  a  little  room  on  the  roof  of 
the  Baldwin,  \aierefore  the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  hotel  was  for  kia  a  terrihle  calamity.  In 
the  confusion  and  terror  of  his  fli^t  from  the 
flaaes  Hihsey  forgot  the  false  teeth  that  were 
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his  ohiefast  charm  and  sole  meant  of  maetlcatlon. 
Hext  morning,  thas  hideously  l>«reft,  he  went  moan- 
ing and  monhling  among  hit  friendt,  utterly  ineon- 
tolable, 

"No  hornet  Ko  teeth:  Vot't  the  uje  of  asking  to 
be  sent  to  the  Poor  House  nov,  already?  1*11  starve 
to  death  hefort  they  can  put  a  roof  OTsr  me." 

Japwmr  ??■  l??9t 

Judging  from  questions  and  comminieations  rec- 
eived, apprehensions  exist  in  various  quarters  to 
the  effect  that  some  malign  intent  underlies  the 
omission,  so  far,  of  any  reference  in  these  articles 
to  the  old  Market  Street  Bailiiay— the  first  railway 
enterprise  of  any  Icind  to  be  established  in  San- 
Trancisco* 

It  has  even  been  pointed  out  that  Barry  and 
Patten  make  cryptic  comment  on  an  anologous  omiss- 
ion in  Soule's  "Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  which 
they  say  make  no  honorable  mention  of  the  name 
Alcalde  George  Hyde;  but  "thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

The  idea  that  similar  bias  or  pMJudice  hat 
herein  delayed  any  similar  "honorable  mention"  of 
the  Market  Street  Railway  enterprise  cannot  be  too 
quickly  dissipated. 

The  original  company  was  incorporated  in  1857- 
three  years  before  the  old  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose  Railroad— and  some  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  day  were  the  incorporators.  They  were  prac- 
tically the  same  group  that  afterwards  undertook 
the  larger  project— Peter  Donahue,  I.  and  B,  Belloc 
(Belloo  Frsres,  the  Clay  street  importers  and  bank- 
ers who  rettimed  to  Paris  in  the  middle  sixties), 
E.  M.  Netdtall,  D.  0.  Mills,  Charles  B.  Polhenus, 
7.  L.  A.  Fioche,  J.  B.  Bayeoqua  and  others.  Henry 
Villoutt  was  secretary  of  both  companies,  with  his 
office  at  the  San  Jose  Railway  Company*  s  offices 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  Sansome  and  Halleek  sti^ 
sets,  the  main  offices  of  the  Market  Street  Railway, 
conversely  installed  at  an  early  date  in  the  SanJose 
Railway's  depot  at  the  Sanction  of  Market  and 
Valencia  atreets. 
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Charles  Mayne,  th«  real  estate  operator,  then 
with  Belloc  Freres,  and  Henry  Barrollhet  of  the 
MOM  flm,  wore  respectively  president  and  treas- 
nr*r  of  the  company. 

It  vas  as  "The  San  Preaioisco  and  Market  Str- 
eet Hallroad  Conmany,"  that  the  concern  was  Incor- 
porated In  1857,  hut  It  was  three  years  later,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1860,  that  the  first  train  was 
ran  from  the  eastern  terminus,  which  was  then  at  a 
point  near  Second  street,  to  Center  street,  as  Six- 
teenth street  was  then  called. 

Some  yeewps  -orior  to  that  event  a  sort  of  canyon 
had  heen  cut  throat  the  sandhills  that  then  hloclc- 
•d  Maxfcet  street  to  give  thoroughfare  to  the  Yerha 
Buena  Cemeteiy — now  the  City  Hall  Paxfc,  which  had 
heen  opened  a*  a  public  cemetery  In  1852. 

OLD  STEAM  TRAINS  PUFF  THRCUKffl 
CAHYON 

Throu^  that  canyon  the  old  steam  cars  puffed 
along  merrily  to  Center  street,  and  Buhsequently 
Tla  Market  and  Valencia  streets  to  twenty^fifth 
street,  ytidh  was  for  years  the  Ultima  Thole  of 
street  railway  transportation  in  San  Francisco. 

Under  the  original  charter  the  company  y^m 
authorised  to  ply  only  as  a  horse  railroad,  hut 
subsequent  legislatire  enactments  empowered  it  to 
use  steam  as  a  motive  power  "for  a  limit  period. 
This  period  stretched  from  1860  to  March  5,  1867, 
^dien  the  entire  service  to  Twenty-fifth  street,  as 
well  as  the  famous  old  hranch  line  up  Hayes  str- 
eet to  Hayes  Park,  was  transferred  to  Horse  cars. 

By  that  time  the  eastern  terminus  had  been 
moved  down  to  a  point  between  Spear  and  Main  str- 
eets, while  the  western  terminus  was  at  Valencia 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  a  distance  of  three 
and  two-thirds  miles.  The  Hayes  Valley  hranch,  as 
it  was  called,  began  at  Hayes  and  Market  streets 
and  ran  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  via  Hayes, 
Laguna  and  other  thorou^ifares  to  the  comer  of 
0»Farrell  and  Divlsadero  streets.  Conductors  and 
drivers  were  paid  $2.50  a  day,  and  tickets  were 
sold  at  five  for  a  quarter. 


Ooldan  Gate  arenae  was  then  knovn  as  Tyler 
■treet.  There  vere  a  few  Cockney  conductora  on 
the  old  cars;  and  It  was  largely  to  avoid  the 
eonfoslon  caueed  hy  their  prononclatlon  of  the 
two  nanee  when  they  called  "Ohlnge  'ere  for 
T«yler  and  Tyler  etreete:"  at  what  le  now  the 
Jonetlon  of  Taylor  street  and  Golden  Gate  ave- 
nae,  that  the  alteration  in  the  title  of  the 
latter  thoroo^ifare  was  effected. 

Later  on,  when  the  green  cable-care  ran 
clear  throtigh  to  the  Eayea-atreet  terminas  and 
the  hlTio  ones  went  un  Valencia,  many  of  the 
old  English  condactors  continued  the  old  call 
at  the  foot  of  Hayes  street:  "Eyes  Valley 

Jtinctloni"  ^  ^  ,,  ;• 

Henry  Root  was  the  engineer  who  Installed 
the  cahle  system  on  Kirket  street  In  the  el^t- 
les.  Vfhen  they  were  heing  rooted  up  vdien  the 
system  was  electrified  the  corses  mattered  by 
the  workers  orer  his  early  achievement  was  deep 
and  heartfelt.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  Johs  of 
its  kind  ever  carried  out,  and  had  fate  so  or- 
dained that  the  cahle  systems  were  to  have  en- 
dured, the  Maxfcet  street  equipment  would  probably 
have  lasted  forever. 

The  old  San  Jose  Railroad  was  opened  in  1B6^, 
and  for  tony  years  thereafter  its  depot  at  the 
comer  of  Market  and  Valencia  streets  was  a  fan- 
oas  rendeivous  for  fashionable  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  the  smartest  teams  in  America  might 
be  seen  there  at  every  incoming  and  outgoing 
train  hour,  and  as  most  of  the  society  leaders 
had  their  country  iilaces  down  the  peninsula,  the 
haute  votee  of  our  pioneer  elite  was  included 
among  the  drivers  and  owners  of  the  teams  that 
crowded  the  old  depot. 

SAH  JOSS  RAILWAY  OPENED  15  1863 

At  first  there  was  only  one  train  each  way 
dally,  bat  by  the  later  sixties  the  traffic  de- 
manded one  frei^t  and  three  passenger  trains. 
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H,  M,  Nenhall  was  th«n  president  of  the  coair 
paay;  Peter  Donahae,  rloe^presldent;  D,  0.  Mills, 
treasurer;  J.  I.  Wllleutt,  secretary,  and  Richard 
P.  Heomond,  superintendent.  In  1870  the  property 
was  purchased  hy  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Of  course,  there  \rare  other  old-time  rail- 
roads that  ran  on  sections  of  Market  street.  The 
old  Omnibus  Company's  oars,  running  from  North 
Beach  to  Howard  street,  passed  from  Sansome  into 
Maxket  street  and  vent  along  the  latter  thorough- 
fare to  Second,  ^lle  a  hranch  of  its  Mission 
Dolores  line  started  from  Third  and  Market  streets. 
Jtidge  Eugene  Cases rly  was  president  of  the  Omnihus 
line,  and  J.  0.  Eldridge  (EvMtrNe\i^iall's  partner) 
vas  Tlce-president. 

The  Front  street  and  Mission  Line,  chartered 
In  1863,  ran  along  Market  street  fron  Front  to 
Sutter  and  crossed  it  again  at  Larkin  street, 
caning  dovn  from  Sutter  street  to  the  Mission.  The 
North  Beach  and  Mission  railroad  cars,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Central  ^edlroad  and  the  Potrero  and 
Bay  View  railroad,  also,  of  necessity,  crossed 
Maxket  street.  Later  on  in  the  sixties,  the  City 
Railroad  to  the  Mission  used  to  start  from  the 
comer  of  New  Montgomery  and  Market  streets,  tdiile 
its  cars,  from  Bush  and  Dupont  streets  to  Wood- 
wax^'s  Gardens,  crossed  into  Market  street  at  IXi- 
pont  and  ran  up  it  to  Fifth,  where  it  turned  down 
to  Mission.  The  old  City  line  used  to  sell  six 
tickets  for  a  quarter.  The  old  Sutter  street  line- 
^diich  was  organised  ahout  1870— started  from  Davis 
street  and  Broadway  and  passed  up  Market  street 
from  Battery  to  Sutter.  It  sold  only  four  tickets 
for  a  quarter. 

In  the  early  days,  it  should  he  explained,  the 
q[aarter  was  the  smallest  coin  in  current  use  on 
the  Coast.  Hence  the  method  of  pricing  old-time 
car  fares. 

H.  M.  Newhall  has  heen  cited  as  president  of 
the  old  Market  street  Railroad,  and  his  partner, 
J.  0.  Eldridge,  as  Tice-president  of  the  Omnihus 
line. 

The  famous  aoetioneering  commission  firm  of 
E,  M.  Newhall  and  Co.  was  hest  known  in  the  old 
days  as  a  landmaric  near  the  comer  of  Halleek  and 
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Santome  ttrotts,  bat  the  original  founder  of  the 
Inislness  was  Alme  I*  Hall,  idio  conducted  an  auc- 
tioneering flxn  on  Jackson  street.  Just  "below 
Montgomery,  In  *49  and  the  very  early  fifties. 
Hall  went  "back  to  New  Toxfc  at  an  early  date,  "but 
later  established  the  firm  of  A.  I,  Hall  and  Sons 
at  538-30  Market  street,  running  throu^  to 
Sutter,  i^lch  did  the  hlggest  agency  haslness  on 
the  Coast  for  Merlden  clocks  and  watches  and  all 
similar  sorts  of  merchandise. 

TOIINOS^IER  APPLIES  FOB  ADCTIOHEER  JOB 

One  day  a  strapplzig  young  fellow  wearing  a 
hroad  sombrero  came  into  Hall's  place  and  asked 
for  a  Job.  Hall  told  him  that  the  only  help  he 
required  was  an  auctioneer. 

The  youngster  said  his  name  \«aB  Neidiall  and 
that  he  had  never  tried  his  hand  at  auctioneering 
before,  but  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  a  shot 
at  It. 

"All  rl^t,"  Said  Hall.  Come  here  at  7t30 
o'clock  tonl^t  and  I'll  give  you  a  chance  at  It." 

Promptly  at  7:30  o'clock  the  youngster  retTxm- 
td,  flung  his  hat  on  the  hl^  counter,  then  with 
one  jQap  landed  himself  on  the  tarn*   eminence  and 
rolled  tip  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"ITow,  trot  out  your  goods:"  said  he.  And  he 
started. 

By  9  o'clock  that  night  the  entire  stock  was 
sold  and  H.  M.  Hewhall  was  established  as  the 
brl^teet  auctioneer  in  San  Francisco. 

Vithin  a  year  he  owned  the  w  hole  outfit  and 
Hall  had  retired. 

Hall  subsequently  married  and  had  three  child- 
ren—Edward A.  Hall,  ^o  af  terwai?d8  mana^red  the 
business  on  Market  street;  Harry,  who  died  at  an 
•axly  ags,  and  a  dau^ter  \^io  married  E.M.NetAiall. 

Terba  Buena  Cemetery,  an  account  of  which  was 
made  the  cut  throu^  Market  street  that  blazed  the 
trail  for  the  railwnys,  was  opened  in  1852. 

The  orlgliml  public  ceaetexy  was  down  at  North 
Beach  and  was  bounded  by  Powell,  Stockton,  Chest- 
nut and  Lombard  streets;  but  in  1852  the  new 
eeastory,  as  it  then  was  called,  was  opened  'on  top 
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of  a  large  and  extenslva  Sandhill,  covered  in 
3)art  with  oak«  and  chaparral  on  the  land  re- 
served for  public  porpoeee  In  the  triangle 
hotinded  hy  Maxket,  Laridn  and  McAllister  etr- 
eete. 

In  1854,  ^en  Lone  Mountain  was  dedicated 
to  the  dead,  all  the  "bones  In  Terba  Baena 
Cemetery,  Including  all  that  had  "been  moved 
thither  from  the  old  cemetery,  were  again  ord- 
ered to  he  taken  away;  and,  as  was  announced 
In  1866,  the  grounds  of  Terha  Buena  were  "here- 
after to  he  dedicated  to  the  use  of  a  public 
fromenade  or  park  for  the  use  of  the  living." 
t  was  not  until  1870,  however,  when  the  hill 
was  ahout  to  he  graded  down  as  a  site  for  the 
City  Hall  that  all  the  remains  were  taken  to 
Lone  Mountain. 

During  the  early  fifties  the  way  to  Terha 
Buena  Cemetery  was  hy  the  Mission  plank  road. 
At  Sixth  street  there  was  then  a  hrldge  across 
the  marsh,  and  Just  east  of  that  hrldge  was  the 
•ntranee  to  the  cemetery.  Nearly  op-ooslte  that 
entrance,  hehlnd  a  hl^  Inclosure,  there  stood 
the  residence  of  C.  V,  Gillespie,  the  pioneer 
attorney  and  records  searcher.  Beyond  the  hrld- 
ge was  the  tiny  ahode  known  as  Plpersvllle,  the 
early  home  of  that  talented  genius  Stephen  0, 
Ma«sett,  the  father  of  all  the  Bohemians  that 
Buhsequent  decades  saw  flourish  In  San  Francisco. 

HAHPENDiro  BLOCK  FIRST  BIO  STHOOTUHB 

The  first  really  prominent  architectural  fea- 
ture of  Market  street,  was  the  old  Harpendlng 
hlock,  which  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  that 
thoroughfare,  hetween  First  and  Second  streets.  In 
1869.  It  extended  over  a  250-foot  front  and  ran 
ha<dc  145  feet  to  Stevenson  street,  and  comprised 
el^t  stores. 

Adjoining  Harpendlng's,  on  the  west,  was  a 
similar  hut  smaller  hlock  with  a  frontage  of  100 
feet,  erected  hy  Sampson  Tarns.  The  two  hlocks 
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wer«  on  practically  identical  architectural  llnee- 
three-etory  "brick  stroctureB  with  Corinthian  col- 
tmns,  and  made  a  very  imposing  display. 

Harpendlng's  block  cost  $170,000  and  Tarns' 
cost  $65,000— enormous  sums  for  Market  street  In 
the  sixties. 

In  1871,  a  fire  completely  gutted  the  Harpen- 
dlng  block,  lAlch  vaa  rebuilt  In  1872  at  a  stated 
cost  of  $75,000. 

V^-hTOMrr   1.  1920. 

What  used  to  be  variously  known  as  the  Market 
street  or  the  California  street  ^diarf  began  at 
Battery  and  Market  streets  and  ran  out  along  the 
line  of  Market  street  for  about  six  hundred  feet 
to  navigable  waters. 

Prom  a  little  below  the  present  line  of  Batt- 
ery street  to  what  Is  now  called  the  Embarcadero— 
formerly  East  street — was  all  tidal  land. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  and  most  characteri- 
stic Incidents  of  our  early  history  occared  on  the 
old  Market  street  wharf  %dien  James  Stuart  was 
hanged  by  the  Vigilantes,  at  Its  outer  extremity 
on  July  11,  1851. 

Stuart  was  an  Englishman  who  had  been  trans- 
ported to  AastralU  for  forgery,  and  had  twice 
formd  his  way  to  San  Francisco  with  hundreds  of 
other  "Sydney  Coves,"  who  terrorised  this  city  un- 
til it  was  -ourged  by  the  swift  vengeance  of  the 
Tigilanoe  Committee. 

The  remarkable  feature  aboat  the  execution  of 
Stuart  was  that  a  wholly  Innocent  man  had  been 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death  for  one  of  the  crimes 
confessed  by  Stuart  before  his  execution. 

One  nl^t  in  Pebroaiy,  1851,  the  jewelry  store 
of  Jansen,  Bond  and  Co.,  on  Montgomery  street,  near 
Jackson,  was  broken  into  and  robbed  by  a  man  who 
marderouBly  assaulted  the  senior  partner,  Augustus 
Jansen. 

A  man  who  said  his  name  was  Thomas  Burdue,  and 
who  stoutly  Tjrotested  his  innocence,  was  arrested 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  taken  before  Jansen, 
\iho  was  then  believed  to  be  dying,  and  idio  positive- 
ly Identified  Burdue  as  his  assailant. 
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H«  vaa  taksn  to  the  Jail  and  trlsd,  bat  the 
jur7,  as  was  then  customary,  failed  to  agree. 
Thereupon  the  exasperated  eltlEens  attempted  to 
capture  and  lynoh  him,  bat  were  restrained  from 
80  doing  by  the  military  who  had  been  called 
out  to  meet  that  expected  contingency. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  Burdue  was  fur- 
ther Identified  as  the  man  who  had  some  time 
prevlouely  robbed  and  murdered  Sheriff  Moore 
of  ialmm.  So  he  was  taken  to  Anbum,  ^ere  he 
was  again  Identified  by  wltneaae*  who  had  known 
him  In  Australia  as  well  as  In  California  as 
James  Stuart* 

In  view  of  certain  remaricable  peculiarities, 
there  could  have  been  no  mistWos  In  the  Identi- 
fication. He  was  a  tall,  blaclc-haired  man,  with 
a  decided  stoop  and  a  alngolar  way  of  walking. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  soar  over  hla  left  eyebrov, 
a  silt  ear  and  had  lost  the  top  of  one  finger. 
It  was  Inconceivable  that  such  a  man  had  a  dou- 
ble* But  as  he  persisted  In  claiming  that  he 
could  prove  that  he  was  not  Stuart,  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death  was  deferred  pending 
farther  Inqoixy* 

SEAL  STUABT  OAU&HT  COMMXTTISa  CHIMS 

Then,  one  nl^t  in  the  following  July,  while 
the  hnngman  was  waiting  for  Burdue,  James  Stuart 
was  cao^t  red-hcnded  xtihlle  trying  to  strangle 
the  wife  of  captain  of  on  Engliah  ship  than  lying 
in  the  harbor.  And  James  Stuart  waa  the  living 
double  of  Thomas  Burdue,  and  brazenly  confessed 
to  the  ttro  crimes  for  erplatlon  tf  which  Burdue 
had  escaped  hanging  by  a  miracle* 

The  Vigilance  Committee  took  the  ruffian  to 
their  rooms  on  Battery  street,  near  Pine,  ^ere 
they  duly  tried  him  and  senttmeed  him  to  death. 
A  couple  of  hours  later  they  inarched  him  down 
Battery  street  to  Market,  followed  by  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  ever  thitherto  assembled  in  the 
city. 

At  the  head  of  the  pier  his  bravado  left 
him*  He  tottered  into  collapse.  Two  guards  held 
him  up  and  marched  him  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 


Khere  there  was  a  derrick  for  loading  lifters, 
and  on  that  they  strong  him  Tip  and  hanged  hla 
nntll  he  was  dead. 

In  those  days  the  71gllance  Committee  was 
•tDomoned  hy  mlnate  hells  rang  from  the  old  Monu- 
BMUt  fire  engine  house  on  the  Plasa,  hat  the 
death  knell  was  sounded  from  old  California  en^ 
Ine  house  Ho,  4,  which  was  "on  Market  square, 
opposite  the  Oriental  Hotel,"  or,  as  we  would 
now  call  It,  Market  street,  near  Battery. 

California  Engine  Company,  No.  4,  was  the 
third  company  organised  In  San  Francisco.  Eng- 
Ine  No.  1  and  Howard  No.  2,  organised  In  June, 
1850,  were  the  first  two.  California,  No.  4, 
was  organised  In  October  the  same  year,  princi- 
pally by  cltlsens  resident  In  the  district  then 
known  as  Happy  Valley.  This  cosrprlsed  the  val- 
ley that  lay  approximately  between  Folsom  and 
Karket  streets  from  about  Hubbard  street  to 
tidewater  at  First  street. 

Among  the  organisers  of  California  Snglne 
No.  4,  who  then  resided  thereabouts  were  George 
M.  Garwood,  the  pioneer  batcher,  afterward  of 
the  Washington  Market t  Caleb  Hyatt,  the  archi- 
tect, who  subsequently  erected  the  Hyatt  build- 
ing, where  the  Spreckels  building  nov  stands 
on  Market  and  Third  streets;  George  Endieott, 
W.  Neely  Thompson,  Geor,^  Oakes,  H.S.Lammott 
and  George  N,  shav. 

They  occupied  a  fine  two-story  brick 
building,  with  a  belfry,  and  it  was  the  first 
substantial  edifice  erected  at  that  end  of 
Market  street.  Their  first  fire  engine — There 
ifer*  then  only  three  in  the  city— was  destroyed 
in  the  great  conflagration  of  May,  1851. 

George  Garwood  was  its  first  foreman,  and 
he  had  many  distinguished  successors  before  the 
old  Tolonteers  were  supplanted  by  the  ounlclpal 
paid  fire  department  in  1866,  Heiman  H.  Haste; 
Oharles  H.  Bond,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company;  Captain  Char- 
les S.  Simpson;  Captain  Isaiah  W.  Lees,  after- 
wards Chief  of  Police;  W.  V.  QiBrien  of  Flood 


and  O'Brien,  the  Cometook  magnates;  C.H.Ackerson, 
the  contractor  and  builder;  John  W.  Farren*  the 
wagon  manufacturer;  William  Oshom  of  R.F.Oahom 
and  Co.,  the  hig  hardware  firm,  and  others. 

In  1865  Oehom  was  president;  J«  K«  Coady,  a 
tronk  maker  of  Stevenson  street,  was  foreman; 
Alex  Herts,  vho  yre   associated  with  Pete  Lozier 
in  the  old-time  howling  alley  on  the  south  side 
of  Bush  street  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery 
■treets,  was  secretary.  Eertz  then  lived  at  410 
Maricet  street,  next  door  to  the  engine-house. 
Lozier,  it  is  worth  recording,  lived  in  Mlchels' 
building,  erected  by  Herman  Mlchels,  the  real 
estate  man,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Mazket 
and  Montgomery  streets,  in  the  early  sixties. 
The  Hibemla  Bank  subsequently  secured  the  pro- 
perty and  erected  its  bank  building  there  in 
1869. 

The  last  treasurer  of  California  No.  4,  was 
Charles  H.  Williams  of  H.  C.  Hudson  and  Co.,  the 
mustard  and  spiee  merchants,  later  C.  C.  Burr  and 
Co.,  successors  to  the  Hudson  Coispany  thon^ 
another  H.  C.  Hudson  and  Co.,  persisted  in  the 
mustcurd  business.  P.  H.  Fleming,  the  last  engi- 
neer of  the  old  company,  was  subsequently  with 
engine  Ho.  7  of  the  S.P.F.D.,  at  Sixteenth  str- 
eet between  Valencia  and  G^ierrero  streets. 

FIUEST  HOTEL  OF  SEVEKTT  YEAHS  AOO 

Adjacent  to  old  California  "So,   4  was  the  old 
Oriental  Hotel— the  finest  in  the  city  seventy 
years  ago— \&16h  stood  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Bosh  and  Battery  streets,  contiguous  to  "Mazket 
Square,"  but  not  on  Market  street. 

In  the  middle  sixties  or  thereabouts  the  build- 
Ing—a  vast  four-story  edifice  with  three  reranda 
balconies  facing  on  Battery  street— was  moved  away 
bodily  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Washington  and 
DztDB  streets,  \ihar9   it  flourished  in  a  faomble  way 
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till  the  tins  of  the  fire.  When  the  Oriental  vae 
In  its  heTday  on  ite  original  site  its  subsequent 
location  was  a  part  of  the  hay,  well  tinder  water* 

When  the  Oriental  Hotel  moved,  the  warehouse 
and  office  building  erected  on  the  comer  wa« 
long  known  as  the  Oriental  hlock,  and  was  for 
about  half  a  century  the  headquarters  of  L,  and  M. 
Sachs  azxd  Co. 

On  the  southwest  comer  of  Market  and  Bush 
•treets— "Opposite  Oriental  Hotel  "—flourished  in 
the  early  d^ys  Coffey  and  Risdon's  Steam  Boiler 
and  Sheet  Iron  Works,  >&ere  eteam  boilers  were  to 
be  had  "of  a  better  quality  and  at  prices  more 
reasonable  than  any  other  establishiMnt  on  the 
Paoifio  Coaat."  There,  also,  as  recently  as  the 
later  sixties,  "Partioolar  attention  was  paid 
to  repairing  steasi  boilers." 

That  was  the  parent  concern  vAieiuse  subse- 
quently deTeloped  the  famous  old  Hisdon  Iron  and 
Locomotive  Wozks,  of  \Aiieh  William  H.  Taylor  was 
president  and  Joseph  Moore  superintendent.  J.B. 
Ha£giB,  James  D.  Walker  of  Fallmer,  Bell  and  Co., 
William  AlTord  of  the  Bank  of  California,  Jerome 
liinooln  and  S.  7.  Joioe  were  other  original  dir- 
ectors. 

Lewis  Coffey  passed  out  of  the  scheme  of 
living  things,  but  his  partner,  John  N.  Hisdon, 
with  his  former  foreman,  Ohaxlee  Tower,  estab- 
lished the  Pacific  Boiler  WoTks  on  Fremont  str- 
eet between  Mission  and  Howard. 

The  circumstances  are  interesting  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  For  example,  it  is  nowadays  unusual 
to  find  boiler  works  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  a  leading  hotel. 

But  the  old  Oriental  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
music.  Practically  next  door  to  Coffey  and  Hisdon, 
at  6  and  8  Battery  street,  were  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Woiks  of  Jonathan  Kittridge,  where  iron  shutters, 
doors,  balconies  and  windows,  as  well  as  safes 
and  gratings  \#ere  evolved  amid  moch  clamor  and 
smoke. 

Later  on,  in  the  seventies,  the  firm  of 
Eontisgton,  Hopkins  and  Co.,  of  Sacramento  has 
its  San  Francisco  branch  on  the  little  island 
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gor«  \A«r«  Bush  street  joins  Market,  which  happens 
to  "be  city  property,  and  is  now  occupied  "by  Doug- 
las Tllden's  statue  of  the  Mechanics,  which  was  er~ 
eoted  hy  Mervyn  Donahue  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 

NOTABLE  MEMBERS  07  RISIIK}  FIBM 

Unkind  critics  used  to  say  that  the  Hantlngton- 
Hopkins  concern  occupied  the  place  hecause,  being 
public  land,  the  rent  was  nominal.  However  that 
may  have  heen,  the  flzn — for  a  young  and  struggling 
enterprise  in  a  new  field-~-wa8  well  connected.  Its 
members  Included  Collls  P.  Huntington,  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific}  Marie  Eopkins,  treasurer  of 
the  Central  Pacific  and  so  forth;  Charles  Mm^r, 
Alhert  Oallatln,  W.  R*  S.  Foye  and  Horace  E.  Sea- 
ton. 

Another  "bit  of  public  property  on  Maxfcet  str- 
eet that  achieved  fame  in  its  day  was  the  Market 
street  end  of  the  Lincoln  School  lot  on  the  east 
side  of  Fifth  street,  which  used  to  he  cited  hy 
Henry  George  as  an  example  in  favor  of  his  sin^e 
tax  propoganda. 

Creorge's  theory  was  that  public  ownership  of 
all  land  solved  all  problems  of  political  economy, 
and  he  used  to  point  with  pride  to  the  profit  acc- 
ruing from  the  bit  of  the  Lincoln  School  property 
as  demonstrating  the  truth  of  his  theories. 

Probably  the  best  known  tenant  of  the  many  who 
occupied  bits  of  that  property  at  various  times 
was  Janes  McGinn,  the  undertaker,  who  for  many 
years  practically  monopolized  the  funeral  busi- 
ness. 

Away  back  in  the  sixties,  McOiim— everybody 
called  him  "JlBny,"  though  he  always  attired  hij&- 
self  so  as  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  a 
clergynan— was  in  partnership  with  Jerry  Hollins 
at  733  Maricet  street;  convenient  alike  to  St. 
Patrick's  and  St. Ignatius',  as  well  as  to  Keaniy 
street  for  the  "north  of  Haxket"  business,  and 
Third  street  for  the  rest  of  it. 
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Later  on,  aa  a  Bole  trader,  he  moved  tro  to 
863  Mart»t  street,  on  the  Lincoln  school  pro- 
perty, i&ere  be  aohlered  such  renoim  as  is  rare- 
ly accorded  to  any  member  of  his  moumfal  call- 
ing. Indeed,  he  was  ever  made  the  subject  of 
poetry  that  vas  not  only  written  "but  aleo  foand 
lie  way  into  print,  thas  proving  himself  a 
■ource  of  inspiration  %diolly  exceptional  in  a 
eonnonity  idiere  so  many  other  and  seemingly  lees 
Itigobrioas  souroea  were  so  readily  available. 

In  later  yeara  the  Palace  restaurant  next 
door  "but  one  to  McGlinn'a  great  popularity  among 
certain  elaasen  "by  eoinf;  one  better  than  the 
"three  for  a  cpiarter  "  estahlishnents  and  purvey- 
ing any  three  dishes  from  the  carte  du  Jour  for 
the  reasonable  etna  of  15  cents. 

The  old  Palace  restaorant,  condacted  "by  Hat  they 
and  Yoang,  gave  its  cuatonera  more  for  three  nicle- 
ela  than  they  can  now  secure  In  the  cheapest 
cafeteria  for  75  cents.  The  "bread  and  "butter,  pick- 
lea  and  condiment  a  which  were  thrown  for  nothing 
in  thoae  daya  would  now  leave  no  change  out  of  a 
<]uarter. 

It  was  not  ^olly  unasual  for  a  gentleman  from 
the  "two-"bit  side"  of  Market  atreet,  ^o  felt 
hiacelf  tentnorarily  eabaraaaed,  to  cross  over  to 
the  Palace,  hare  a  fine  old  15  cent  "banooet,  then 
akip  across  the  atreet  warily  to  the  Baldwin  Hotel, 
aeeure  a  toothpick  from  the  latter  caravanaeral 
and  eaerge  from  its  front  door,  han^tily  chewing 
aaid  toothpick,  thua  conveying  to  the  passing  crowd 
of  beauty,  rank  and  fashion  the  idea  that  he  had 
Just  "been  patronizing  E.  J.  Baldwin  to  the  extent 
of,  say  $2  or  $2.50. 

One  of  the  beet  known  in  the  old  "buildlnga  on 
Market  atreet  in  the  old  daya,  though  no"body  called 
It  by  Ita  name  except  in  addressing  a  letter,  was 
the  Union  block  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Market 
and  Kearny  atreeta,  ^ere  now  stands  the  Chronicle 
"building. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  "building  was 
Philip  HcGovem'a  saloon,  for  many  yeara  one  of 
the  greatest  political  headquarters  and  general 
rendesvoua  in  San  Francisco. 


MoOovem's  was  so  wall  laiovm,  and  so  thr 
orou^ily  identified  with  that  particular  comer, 
that  tnxt   few  people  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
the  earlier  sixties  he  had  conducted  the  estab- 
lishment afterward  known  as  the  Richelieu, 
across  the  street,  at  the  junction  of  Maxket 
and  Oeaxy  streets* 

In  the  basement  under  McGrorem's  was  the 
Whitehall  heer  saloon.  In  those  days,  singu- 
larly enongh,  a  real  saloon  where  drinks  were 
sold  at  a  quarter  apiece  did  not  regard  a  beer 
saloon,  ^^re  heer  cost  but  a  nickel  a  glass, 
as  in  any  sense  a  riTal  establishment.  Hence 
the  frequent  and  similar  proximity  of  such 
establishments  as  HcGrOYem's  and  the  Whitehall 
without  any  suspicion  of  husiness  competition 
between  them. 

Upstairs  were  rooming  apartments  and  offi- 
ces, the  latter  taken  mostly  hy  physicians  \AiO 
vere  associated  with  the  Catholic  orphanage  or 
the  Infirmary  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  across  the  way,  at  Market  and  .Annie 
streets. 

Dr.  Ladislas  Pawlicki,  father  of  Dr.  C.F. 
Pawlickl  and  Attorney  T.  E.  Pnwlicki  who  still 
flourishes  at  a  ripe  old  age,  though  long  since 
retired  from  practice,  at  one  period  had  his 
offices  there.  So  had  Dr.  Herman  Behr,  the  gen- 
ial Bohemian,  ^o  wrote  "The  Hoot  of  the  Owl." 

It  was  in  the  golden  days  of  the  early 
seventies  that  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  was  first 
established  on  Eighth,  Maricet  and  Mission  str- 
eets, where  it  flourished  for  nearly  a  decade 
hefore  heing  moved  to  the  site  on  Li^zkin  street 
now  occupied  hy  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

Immensity  was  its  chief  claim  to  architect- 
ural distinction.  In  other  respects  it  had  about 
as  much  claim  to  aesthetic  consideration  as  a 
circus  tent.  But  never  on  all  this  footstool 
Earth  was  there  a  roof  that  covered  such  diversi- 
fied sports,  meetings  and  gayetlee  as  were 


eele'brat«d  tmder  its  "benignant  shelter. 

It  Man   there.  In  1879,  that  the  famous  liter- 
ary pageants  were  started,  %(hereat  all  the  famous 
characters— or  nearly  all—  were  assuafcd  "by  the 
Ben,  vomen  and  children  of  the  period,  \Ao  served 
In  the  hooths  or  stalls.  These  pageants  were  really 
charity  haaars,  and  the  first  one  netted  $50,000 
for  the  caose. 

Each  stall  "bore  the  name  of  some  faJious  author- 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Scott,  or  another and  all 

the  world  Tied  with  all  the  rest  In  depleting  to  the 
life  the  characters  Immortallaed  hy  those  great  sons 
of  genius.  Hacheths,  Pickwicks,,  Rob  Roys  and 
Mephlstopheles  cavorted  with  Moll  Flanders,  Ophelias, 
Marguerites  and  Little  Hells. 

Then  there  were  the  great  charity  halls  of  the 
period— narrelous  fonotlons-'whereat  the  costnmes, 
thotigh  seldom  tpilte  so  stiggestlve  of  "the  altogether" 
as  som*  more  select  afftlre  of  today,  occasionally 
afforded  startling  surprises. 

Prohably  the  most  notable  of  such  surprises  was 
that  recorded  of  the  famous  Police  Ball  In  1879, 
when  General  Grant  had  Just  anivea  here  fron  his 
tour  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  city  was  en  fete 

to  greet  hla.  ,  ^  ^  v  * 

The  Police  Charity  Ball  happ«ned  Just  ahout 
that  tine,  and  the  Oenei'al  graciously  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  Captain  Lees  to  attend  It. 

Andrew  J.  Bryant  vas  then  Mayor,  and  i«  was  his 
tsnlque  honor  to  lead  the  cottilon  with  Mrs.  Grant. 
The  General  escorted  Mrs.  Bryant.  All  official  San- 
rranclaoo  and  all  sorts  of  San  Francisco  eoclety 
thronged  to  the  festival,  and  the  great  pavilion 
was  crowded  to  horsting  point. 

General  John  McConh,  Governor  and  Mrs.  irwin. 
Chief  of  Police  John  Klrkpatrlck,  Commissioners 
Alvord,  Hammond,  Tohln  and  J.  R.  Young,  and  all 
the  other  notables  of  the  town  and  State  fore- 
gathered for  the  oecasion. 


PROCESSIOHAL  EHTRT  IS  LAVISH 
SPECTACLE 

The  processional  entry  of  the  guests  of 
honor  was  a  function  that  baffled  description- 
solenn  as  the  induction  of  a  Pope  to  the  throne 
of  St.Peter;  colorful  as  the  triunrph  of  a 
Ca«tar~an  indescrlhable  massing  of  ecsta«7, 
enthasiaam  and  delight. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  gay  throng,  dashed  a 
somewhat  famous  if  slightly  frail  heauty  of 
the  period— Dolly  Adams. 

She  was  attired  in  the  conventional  costims 
of  Cupid.  As  well  as  the  how  and  arrow,  which 
fomed  two-thirds  of  that  attire,  she  carried  a 
lily~emblem  of  purity.  And  hefore  the  General 
could  recover  from  the  first  shock  of  her  greet- 
ing, she  had  pinned  the  delicate  blossom  to 
the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

It  was  Said  that  the  indomitable  Grant,  Mtio 
had  nerer  flinched  throu^  the  horror  of  100 
pitched  battles  wilted  like  a  wet  dishcloth  be- 
fore this  unexpected  onslau^t. 

Then  there  were  the  maequerEide  balls  given 
by  Colonel  Abe  Andrews  of  the  Diamond  Palace  and 
the  si^^day  and  thirtyday  walking  matches  that 
obsessed  the  public  half  a  century  ago. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  terrible  affliction 
for  the  Scots  of  San  Tranoiseo,  t&o  had  staked 
lAuttever  their  canny  prudence  would  permit  thaa 
to  imperil  on  the  fortunes  of  their  champion, 
Pete  Nolntyre  of  the  Caledonia  Club. 

7rank  Edwards  defeated  him,  and  the  Caled- 
onia Club  felt  unable  to  isiport  the  usual  Aold 
Eeekie  haggis  at  the  ensuing  St. Andrew's  ban- 
quet in  consequence  of  its  mourning  and  grave 
pecuniary  losses  over  the  event. 

In  a  subsequent  contest,  however,  the  bold 
Mclntyre  covered  all  Scotlazid  with  glory  by 
walking  500  miles  in  the  six  days,  beating  all 
his  ooiipetitore,  and  racing  the  five-hondredth 
mile  in  five  minutes. 
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Ther«  yfv  two  h&egiBes  apiece  for  ©very- 
Scot  at  the  next  St.Aadrew'a  l)aaq\iet. 

B<nMa&,  McTarlane  and  old  Uncle  JlnnQT 
CannaTa»~iAw)  used  to  valk  to  San  Joee  on  wae- 
ers — i#ere  other  famoue  pedestrians  In  that 
particular  match.  Later  came  Leary  and  Weston, 
and  still  later  there  were  slx^-day  walking 
Batches  for  women,  to  lAlch  all  the  sports  of 
the  city  flocked  at  all  hours  of  the  nl^t  and 
day. 

Belle  Walton  and  Fanny  Edwards  were  the 
most  famous  of  those  athletic  ladles  In  the 
Pavilion.  The  latter  was  the  winner  In  an  extra- 
ordinary contest  at  Piatt's  Hall,  ^en  she  was 
matched  against  Exllela  La  Chapelle  to  walk  1000 
(laarters  of  a  mile  In  1000  hoars. 

Pete  Mclntyre  wae  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
athletes  here  In  the  »70s.  He  had  won  so  m«ny 
■sdals  In  contests  of  various  kinds  that  \Axen  he 
had  to  wear  then  all,  for  exhlhltlon  purposes  at 
the  prlie-givlng  fcmctlcns  that  succeeded  these 
great  matches,  they  covered  him  so  completely 
that  he  seemed  to  he  clothed  In  shining  armor, 
and  were  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  "be  helped  to 

walk. 

It  was  In  1881  that  the  Pavilion  was  aorrad 
to  the  present  site  of  the  Auditorium.  The 
materials  of  the  old  structure  were  utilised  for 
InilldlBg  Its  successor,  '^Ailch  was  137  feet  short- 
er than  the  one  on  El^th  street. 

The  site  of  the  old  Pavilion  "belonged  to 
Andrei*teCreery,  the  capitalist,  who  had  then 
freshly  accumuleted  a  fortune  in  the  mines  and 
inrested  nuch  of  It  In  SanFranclsco  real  estate. 
^e  leased  the  property  to  the  Mechanics'  Instit- 
ute for  $1  a  year  on  condition  that  the  Institute 
paid  the  taxes.  Later  the  place  was  known  as 
Central  Park,  and  became  a  baseball  and  athletic 
ground. 
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END  OF  STREET  IS  SACBED  TO  BASEBALL 

That  and  of  Maxket  street  was  Insaemorlally 
consecrated  to  baseljall.  The  old  stock  yard  at 
Hayes  and  Market  streets  made  a  fine  praotlclng 
ground  for  the  hoys.  So  did  L^mch's  at  tenth 
and  Market* 

When  Timothy  Hopkins  pat  up  the  old  First 
Begiment  Amory  at  Market  and  Tenth  streets,  the 
consensus  of  local  opinion  thereabouts  was  that 
he  had  rained  a  splendid  hasehall  lot. 

These  hreesy  memories  incidentally  recall 
the  fact  that  there  were  tvo  places  on  Mazket 
street  known  at  different  periods,  as  "Cape  Horn." 

One  of  these  was  the  southeast  comer  of  Third 
street,  in  front  of  the  old  Nucleus  huildlng, 
where  the  winds  that  hlew  up  from  either  the  south, 
or  the  north  had  an  equally  disturbing,  not  to  say 
elevating,  effect  upon  the  crinolines  that  then 
were  the  fashion*  So  wild  were  those  winds,  indeed, 
that  the  stz^et  lamps  there  had  to  he  protected 
with  special  glohes  to  prevent  their  "being  extin- 
guished. 

In  compliment  to  the  squalls  that  are  eternal 
off  the  southernmost  promontory  of  this  continent, 
the  comer  was  dubhed  Cape  Horn. 

That  eirctmstance  also  recalls  the  memory  of 
Freud's  corset  shop,  which  for  masy  years  stood  on 
the  comer  of  Mazket  and  Grant  streets,  now  occupied 
V  the  Savings  %ion  Bank  and  Trust  Company* 

Freud's  was  originally  established  ahout  1870  as 
a  hoop-skirt  and  corset  factory  at  36  Second  street. 
In  1874  it  moved  to  742-44  Market  street  and  6  and  8 
Dopont  street— now  Grant  Avenue*  Morris  Freud,  the 
founder,  then  lived  with  his  family,  who  assisted  in 
the  "business,  in  the  ITucleus  hoilding* 

Sohseqaently  Morris  moved  to  Hew  Tozk  and  the 
"business  was  carried  on  hy  Jacob,  Richard,  Isaac, 
Hannah  and  Bnily  Freud,  who  resided  dtiring  the  early 
ei^ties  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 

An  equally  famous  and  practically  interdependent 
industrial  concern  of  those  days  was  Mrs*  Mish's 
millinery  store,  lower  down  the  "block  near  Brooks 
alley,  \Aere  aforetime  flourished  Floating  Annie 
and  other  ravishing  heauties  that  hroke  uncounted 
scores  of  hearts  among  the  inpressiona'ble  sex  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Brooks  alley,  or  Brooks  stroet,  mm   a  m«r« 
passageway  for  pedestrians.  For  a  period.  It 
was  officially  dabbed  "Floral  Alley",  "but,  as 
Its  most  famous  establishment  was  the  "bootblack 
stand  conducted  hy  the  eminent  champion  of  that 
craft,  Cornelius  Lyons,  the  floral  title  never 
1)eoaffle  popular. 

The  other  "Cseoe  Horn"  was  at  the  peak  of 
the  Market  and  Treary  street  gore  where  In  the 
days  lAen  Kearny  street  was  "being  vldened  and 
Market  street  grsided,  a  group  of  stalwart  work?* 
ers  congregated  each  morning  "to  raise  the  wind." 

In  other  words,  they  stood  there  awaiting 
employment. 

HO  BMPLOTMEaiT  AGENCIES  IN  OLD  DATS 

There  were  no  lal>or  employment  agencies.  State 
or  otherwise.  In  those  days.  The  era  of  the  Italian 
laborer  had  not  "began,  and  the  Slav  as  a  factor 
in  American  lahor  economics  was  utterly  unknown. 
The  comer  of  Market  and  Geary  streets  was  then 
central  to  the  great  contract  work  in  hand;  so  the 
men  assembled  there  for  hire.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing the  comer  was  crowded,  and  the  contractors  or 
their  foremen  strolled  down  there  and  signed  on 
^^latever  men  they  re<ialred.  But  the  momlng  demand 
never  wholly  eadiausted  the  supply,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  custotnary  for  our  citlsens,  yihen  one 
of  them  required  a  stalwart  man  for  any  Joh,  to 
drop  down  to  Cape  Horn  and  find  Just  lAat  he  wanted. 

Those  were  the  same  men  \Aio  in  subsequent  days 
used  to  cluster  aronnd  Denis  Kearny,  the  anti-Chinese 
agitator,  who  held  forth  on  the  sand  lots  hi^er  up 
the  street,  near  the  City  Hall,  on  the  atroclousness 
of  Mongolian  labor  in  a  white  man's  country. 

Swain's  "bakery,  a  very  popalar  resort  at  that 
time,  vas  at  636  Market  street,  between  Kearny  and 
Montgoaery,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  had 
private  rooms  as  well  as  a  public  restaurant,  and 
was  quite  a  rendezvous  for  the  beaux  and  belles  of 
the  crinoline  days  and  thereafter. 
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McNally  and  Ha^^kins,  th«  big  pltm'bliig  firm, 
vae  then  across  the  street,  next  to  the  Catholic 
Orphan  AayitnB,  on  the  property  now  occTxpled  hy 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  fact  that  property  thereahoute  was  not 
then  quite  so  valuahle  as  it  is  nowadays  was 
demonstrated  at  the  tine  of  the  building  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  by  the  circumstance  that  Ralston 
rented  a  number  of  vacant  lots  in  the  immediate 
▼ioinity  into  which  to  dump  the  sand  excavated 
in  maklBg  the  formdations.  He  found  that  plan 
more  economical  than  cartla*  the  sand  farther 
away. 

FOKERDIINER  OP  FAMOTS  HESTAURAST 

The  St.Ann's  building  on  the  comer  of 
Powell  and  Eddy  streets  at  Market,  where  the 
Bank  of  Italy  is  now  erecting  its  new  premise!, 
was  erected  by  David  Far<iahar8on.  in  1878,  and 
occapied  the  main  floor  with  the  offices  of 
the  California  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of 
^ioh  he  was  president.       .  ^     ^^        ^ 
The  St. Ann' 8  Restaurant,  >*iich  afterward 
became  the  St.Ann»s  Louvre,  was  in  the  base- 
ment. Bat  many  changes  occured  before  the  res- 
taurant became  the  Louvre. 

Thomas  M.  Anticell  had  his  piano  emporium 
tberej  then  Lang's  wine  cellars. 

Lang  rented  half  his  premises  to  Julius 
areen,  who  conducted  the  original  Louvre  under 
the  Phelan  building.  Zinkandt  eventually  Joined 
Green  and  Lang  moved  out,  and  Green  and  Zinl^ 
andt  then  established  the  Louvre  that  afterward 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  rendezvous  of 
its  kind  in  the  city,  especially  for  theatrical 
and  musical  people. 

Parquharson  sold  the  property  to  >ioses  and 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  in  1880,  taking  back  in  part 
payment  a  ten  years'  lease  on  the  property.  In 
the  crash  of  1893,  the  bank  had  to  close  down, 
but  afterwards  it  paid  every  creditor  in  full. 
Kow,  after  nearly  after  thirty  years,  an- 
other bank  is  about  to  be  opened  there. 
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ABone  the  many  great  inetltutions  that  ad- 
orned Market  street  In  those  llluatriouB  days 
vhen  the  eteam  paddies  were  reckoned  among  Its 
greatest  industries,  few  were  so  popular  or  so 
renowned  as  "PltzGihhon's". 

PltaGlhhon's  was  the  dancing  academy  over 
the  lirery  stahles  on  the  south  side,  hetw»ett 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  \Aere  suhsequently 
Jack  HAllinan  flourished  with  the  old  OremoiB*. 
It  was  the  social  link  connecting  what  is  now 
our  leading  thoroTJ^ifare  with  the  then  super- 
latively superior  district  therrofter  known  as 
"South  of  the  Slot." 

Away  hack  in  the  early  slitles  Dave  Flts- 
Glhhon  took  un  his  residence  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Third  and  Mission  streets,  in  the 
portals,  as  it  were,  of  th«  Miaelon  district 
and  Tar  ?lat. 

Slnraltaneously  he  opened  his  first  dancing 
aoadeny  in  the  old  Assenhly  Hall  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Kearny  and  Post  streets,  xhither 
he  was  followed  hy  all  the  Third-street  hoys 
who  had  any  terpslchoreaji  aabitions.  This  inc- 
luded all  yJtio  could  hoaat  two  reasonahly  sound 

Later  on,  in  the  early  seventies,,  \A«n  the 
Charter  Oak  Hall,  as  It  was  subsequently  called, 
WPS  opened  over  McTarland's  stables  at  771 
Market  street,  he  moved  thither  with  such  a 
clientele  as  no  dancing  master  in  all  the  wort-d 
has  ever  known  "before  or  since. 

Be  had  competitors,  to  be  surej  hut  no  real 

There  was  Bill  Buddy's  tQ>  ahove  Fifth  str- 
eet %ihere  the  hohhledehoys  and  half-haked  dudes 
vent,  and  there  were  also  the  McCarthy  boys  and 
their  sisters— nice  boys  and  girls  they  were,  too- 
on  Eddy  street,  where  all  "the  cvu^llty*  sent 
their  children.  But  for  dancing  that  really  was 
dancing— for  that  lamppost-like  rigidity  that  was 
the  essence  of  good  form,  combined  with  the  ability 
to  "spiel  on  a  qaarter"~the  fountainhead  of  in- 
spiration was  FitsOibbon's. 
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ProftBBor  FitsOlbbon's  pupils  constituted 
a  genluB  to  thsmBelves— on«  now,  unhapnlly. 
extinct  as  the  dodo. 

They  were  yoong  men  en^^aged  In  all  the  maj- 
or Industries  of  that  day— the  gas  works,  shoe- 
Baking,  grocery  work,  and  so  forth— and  for  por- 
peaes  of  social  relajtatlon  wore  raiment  as  dis- 
tinctive as  it  was  hecoming. 

A  double-hreasted  "S-X  Beaver*  coat  covered, 
"bat  did  not  conceal,  a  flowered  vest  with  gayly 
colored  emhroiderles.  To  achieve  display  of  this 
latter  garment,  the  coat,  thao^  douhle-hreasted, 
did  not  meet  in  front,  hut  was  left  seductively 
open,  restrained  from  flapping  "by  two  "buttons — 
one  helow  either  lapel— linked  together  hy  a  hand 
of  suitable  material. 

Below  these  garments,  again,  were  peg-top 
pants  of  great  voluminousness  in  the  upper  rea- 
ches, "but  so  ti^t  over  the  ankle  that  it  haffled 
the  non-elect  to  determine  how  the  wearer  got  his 
feet  throng  them.  Below  these  again  were  the  hi^ 
heeled  hoots  that  were  tha  glory  of  all  true  South- 
of-Market  dancers,  and  with  >Adch  the  seeming  mir- 
acle of  "spieling  on  a  quarter"— dancing  around 
on  tha  area  of  one  twenty-five  cent  piece— had  to 
he  achieved. 

HE  HAD  MKAOLE  AT  HIS  TOBTIPS 

No  man  could  impart  the  secret  of  tha  miracle 
BO  well  as  David  Pltsaihhon.  Wherefore  all  South 
of  Market,  Butchertown  and  the  Flat  came  to  him 
for  the  desired  knowledge,  and  from  him  acquired 

it. 

There  he  imparted  the  mysteries  of  that  fam- 
ous old  "Hood"  dance,  the  Masuvian,  also  the 
Masuika  and  the  Schottlsche,  as  wall  as,  the 
Backet,"  so-called,  that  had  a&  aphanaraal  vogua 
in  tha  seventies.  But  tha  staple  step  was  tha 
old  glide  waits,  wherein  the  "Hood"  and  his  "Moll", 
upright  and  inflexihle  an  oheliska,  with  axtandad 
am  and  glittering  eye,  did  their  slow  spiel  ar- 
ound the  quarter,  with  ineffable  dignity  and  pre- 
cision. ^^     .4  V 

That  sublime  repression  of  all  emotion  vbloh 
waa  the  Spartan's  conception  of  the  highest  refina- 
mant  found  its  apotheoaia  in  the  dances  moat 
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advocated  l)y  Professor  nt«011>l)on,  yOxo   alvay* 
discouraged  the  later  innovation  knotm  as  the 
"Hevport  Dip"— a  giddy  version  of  the  old  glide 
•piel,  which,  no  matter  with  what  favor  it 
Bi^t  "be  received  hy  the  feather-hrained  disci- 
ples of  Bill  Hoddy  of  the  McCarthys,  fo\ind  no 
welcome  at  771  Market  street.     ^  ^,_^,.-   , 

But,  outside  the  sacred  fane  of  FltaGihhon  8 
Academy  it  was  not  at  all  de  rigeor  for  his 
popile  to  refrain  from  all  displays  of  light- 

heartedness.  ^   _^j    * 

Fresh  from  FitsGlhhon's,  great  parties  of 
htehiy  tutored  revelers  would  hurry  to  the  pub- 
lic dance  hall  at  the  old  City  Gardens,  and 
there  they  would  dance  until  the  polished  floor 
tremhled.  Thereafter,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
exaltation,  they  would  smash  up  all  that  was 
hreakahle  on  Mike  Skelly's  Folsom-street  cars 
while  on  the  trip  home  from  the  Joys  of  dancing. 

Professor  FitzGihhon,  like  Hapoleon  and 
many  other  great  personages  of  history,  ^9  o' 
comparatively  small  T^hysiqiie.  He  wore  a  mustache 
and  a  little  goatee,  and  was  a  natty  dresser. 
Among  the  sovereign  populace  of  Soutb-of-Market 
he  was  leld  In  far  greater  reverence  and  awe 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries  on  Market  str- 
eet Itself— Balston,  with  his  Palace  Hotel,  for 
example,  or  Bancroft,  with  his  huilding  and  his 

'  It  "i  lower  down  the  hlock,  at  727-29  Market 
street,  over  Scovem's  Stables,  that  the  old 
State  Guards  and  the  State  Guard  Cadets  were  org- 
anised in  1863  and  had  their  armory. 

The  State  Guards  are  given  first  mention 
because,  of  all  the  military  organisations  that 
flourished  there  in  the  sixties,  they  were  the 
first  to  pass  into  memory.  t  ».  « 

John  G.  Dawes  was  their  Captain,  and  John  H. 
Carmany,  the  writer  bXhSl  publisher,  was  First 
Lieutenant  and  treasurer.  The  organization  cea- 
sed to  exist  about  1869,  but  in  or  about  that 
year  the  faaous  old  First  Li^t  Dragoons  moved 
there  from  their  old  armory  on  Montgoaery  str- 
eet, north  of  Washington,  where  they  had  organ- 
ised in  1852. 
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MEHOHAHT  OAPTAIK  OP  GUARD  UNIT 

Charles  V,  Bxibison  of  RobiBon  and  Roaalne, 
California  street  oonmission  merchants,  vas 
the  Captain  when  the  company  arrived  at  727 
Market  streett  Marshall  Deane,  another  merch- 
ant, vas  Jlrst  Lieutenant  and  W.  L.  Withaa,  a 
Clay  street  conmlsaion  merchant,  was  treasorer. 
RoMson  vas  succeeded  in  the  coomand  "by  J.  R« 
Middle sworth.  Ahout  1872  the  c(»paiiy  mored  to 
the  anaory  at  Minna  and  Hew  Montgosiery  streets, 
vhithsr  also  moved  the  Jackson  Dragoons  and 
the  San  Francisco  Hussars,  lAo  had  gone  with 
the  li^t  dragoons  from  l^ntgomery  street  to 
Maricet. 

John  P.  Hafferty  of  th»  tannery  at  Seventh 
street  and  the  Mission  or«sk  i^s  th«n  Captain 
of  the  Jackson  Dragoons,  with  Mathev  5iman  of 
the  Hihemia  Brevery— later  of  the  Wolf  Tone 
Gtaards,  and  later  also  Sheriff  of  the  clty-as 
his  First  Lieutenant.  Peter  K,  Rogers,  later 
a  police  officer,  was  then  Second  Lieutenant, 
Philip  0.  0»Keal,  a  stock  dealer  of  the  ssvsnr 
ties,  later  In  the  fire  depertment,  vas  tt»as- 
urer. 

Michael  (Jreany,  the  street  contractor, 
succeeded  Rafferty  as  Captain,  with  Ha^  Doherty 
of  Doherty  and  Berm1ng>wi  as  First  Llsfutsoan*. 

D,  A,  MaoDonald,  president  of  the  Saterprise 
Mills  and  Building  Society,  vas  Captain  of  the 
San  Francisco  Hussars  vhen  they  moved  to  Market 
street,  and  Stephm  W.  Dick,  the  Battery  street 
cosadssion  merchant,  treasurer.  Chris  Kroaheck, 
a  teamster  vlth  MaoDonald,  vas  First  Lieutenant. 

John  Sohreiher  of  the  City  Sample  Rooms  on 
the  comer  of  Third  and  Mission  streets  succeeded 
MaoDonald.  Charles  C.  Keene,  the  musical  instru- 
ment maker,  then  on  Kearny  street,  Txut  later  of 
the  Sooleas  Iwlldlng  at  Third  and  Market  streets- 
1^10  supplied  mouth  organs  to  alj  South  of  Market 
vhen  the  mouth  organ  vas  the  national  musical 
instrument  of  that  region— vas  First  Lieutenant 
before  the  troop  left  Maiicet  street,  and  sub- 
sequently coamanded  bhe  gallant  company. 
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That  «r«t>*ille  famous  and  very  dAahlng 
company  of  fire  saters  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia Tleers  i«a8  organised  In  tho  same  noraery 
of  valor  on  Jtme  2,  1864,  with  Edward  McDevitt, 
the  merchant  of  sack*  on  Davla  street,  as  Its 
C^ain.  Eugene  Gorman  of  Hand  and  Gorman,  the 
Sutter  street  saloon  men,  was  First  Lieutenant, 
and  Cornelius  Barron,  the  painter,  of  815 
Maxfcet  street.  Second  Lieutenant,  Ed.  Darkin 
of  Tully  and  DaridLn,  Clay  street  produce  mer- 
chants, was  the  original  treasurer,  but  was 
succeeded  hefore  the  Tigers  evaporated  hy  Tom 
Donnelly  of  Donnelly  and  Kerr,  who  kept  the 
old  Laurel  Hall  saloon  on  Pine  street. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Tigers  at  the 
same  headquarters  were  the  Union  Guards,  the 
Ellsworth  Rifles,  the  Germania  Guards,  the 
TruUin  Ll^t  Infantry  and  others. 

ELLSWORTH  RIFLE  UNIT  CEOAKIZES 

The  Union  Guards  were  founded  in  1861  with 
Samael  D,  Simmons  as  Captain  and  headquarters 
on  Montgomery  street.  Simmons  was  succeeded  "by 
H,  A.  Gorley,  who  had  the  dry  goods  store  on 
the  then  popular  northwest  comer  of  Montgomery 
and  Washington  streets.  Harvey  Lake  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  however,  was  their 
eomander  yhwa.  they  moved  to  Market  street  in 
the  later  sixties,  with  Peter  B.  Qainlan,  also 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Company,  as  First  Lieuten- 
ant and  George  W,  Lincoln,  another  Spring  Valley 
eaiployej  as  Second  Lieutenant.  Henry  R.  Reed, 
the  Washington  street  commission  merchant,  yibo 
later  became  U.  S«  Pension  Agent  here,  was 
treasurer  of  the  corps. 

John  McCoob,  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Argus, 
a  political  paper  that  expired  in  the  middle 
sixties,  was  Captain  of  the  Franklin  Light  In- 
fantry lAen  it  came  to  Market  street.  He  was 
succeeded  "by  Frederick  W.  Pierce,  under  whom 
the  company  removed  to  Congress  Hall,  on  Bush 
street,  in  1869,  and  then  to  Moiart  Hall,  on 
Post  street.  The  Ellsworth  Rifles  were  founded 
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in  1861,  with  John  Dnm,  a  dapaty  United  States 
Marshal,  as  Captain,  and  £•  C.  He\dioff ,  the  Sao** 
ramento  street  printer,  as  first  lieutenant.  The 
latter  was  in  eonzoand  ^dien  the  company  came  to 
729  Market  street.  James  G.  Carson,  the  notary, 
was  first  lieutenant  and  treasurer.  He  was 
Captain  in  1867,  when  the  organization  moTed  to 
Howard  street.  Later  it  came  hack  to  Market  str- 
eet—to the  G.A.H.Hall,  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny  streets,  where  subsequently  flourished 
Swain's  bakery. 

The  Ellsworth  Zuave  Cadets,  of  whloh  George 
Blrdsall  Jr.  was  captain,  was  a  totally  differ- 
ent organisation  and  had  its  headquarters  at 
751  Market  8treet-~later  known  as  Caledonian 
Hall>-^^re  the  Spreckels  I4arket  now  stands.  It 
was  orf^anised  in  1862,  and  died  in  the  early 
seTentles. 

The  Germanla  Guards,  >^ioh  seem  later  to 
have  split  up  into  other  organisations,  was  at 
739  Market  street  in  the  later  sixties. 

The  old  Li^t  Guard,  organized  in  1858, 
for  many  years  had  their  headquarters  at  G.A.R. 
Hall,  at  636  Maiket  street.  They  were  contempor- 
ary with  the  Ellsworth  Rifles.  Charles  F.  Bobbins, 
the  printer  and  publisher,  later  of  Blake,  Robblns 
and  Co., -of  \<hieh  Janes  Moffitt  and  JalMS  W.  Towns 
were  the  "Co. "-was  one  of  its  first  eoanuadants. 
^e  was  sucoeedsd  by  SLl  Cook,  the  pioneer  mason 
and  builder  of  Bryant  street.  Then  came  Captain 
Cyrus  S.  Slinpson,  the  ship  owner,  lAio  w^s  suc- 
ceeded by  Superrisor  Alex  Bg^dlam,  agent  for  Sam 
Brannan.  Daniel  T.  Phelps  of  the  Phelps  Mazmfac" 
turlng  Company  was  for  a  long  time  a  lieutenant 
in  the  corps.  W.  W.  MoDeritt,  the  butcher,  soc- 
oeeded  Captain  Simpson  as  treasurer. 

The  li^t  Guard  afterward  became  Company  T 
of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment,  California  National 
Guard,  and  sorrlTed  most  of  its  early  oonteapor- 
arles. 

Another  great  headquarters  for  these  old-time 
military  companies  was  that  of  the  old  "First 
Independent  Irish  Battalion,"  at  567  Haztot  str- 
eet, between  First  and  Second,  where  flourished 
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aforetlxM  such  statineh  defondem  of  oar  hcmmn 
asd  ll"bertl*f  aa  the  MoMahon  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  Hihemla  Greens,  the  Meagher  Guards,  the 
Mission  Guards,  the  Montgonerjr  Guards,  the 
O'Uell  Guards,  the  Shields  G\iards  and  the  Ibb- 
ortal  Wolf  Tone  Guards.  These  were  the  eonipanles 
that  combined  on  a  St.Patrlck'a  day  parade. 

The  Hlhemia  Greens  flourished  someiAat 
spaeaodlcally  daring  the  later  sixties  lAen  P»Il. 
Hanna  lAo  afterwards  Joined  the  police  force, 
was  oooimandant.  They  seen  to  have  merged  Into 
the  Hlhemla  Rifles  that  vere  organised  In  1871, 
at  Irish-American  hall,  "bat  never  had  headquart- 
ers in  the  old  Independent  Irish  Hegljoent  Armory 
at  567  Mazket  street. 

The  Montgomery  Guard,  organised  in  1859  was 
CoBpaay  A  of  the  Irish  Battalion  and  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  city.  "D,   J.  Oollahan 
was  one  of  its  earliest  commandants.  He  lived 
at  the  fashionable  end  of  Stockton  street,  was 
senior  partner  in  the  real  estate  firm  of  Oullahaa 
and  Hill,  and  made  an  ideal  commanding  officer  in 
every  respect. 

V^T>r.mrv  22.  1920. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fenian  rising  of  1867, 
vbLcb.   sent  many  a  stalwart  Irish  lad  from  the 
Old  Country  to  the  Hew  World,  the  hub  and  center 
of  Hihemian  patriotism  on  the  Pacific  coast  lAS 
the  headquarters  of  the  Indepeiuient  Irish 
Battalion  at  567  Maiket  street,  "between  First 
and  Second. 

Governor  Low  had  mastered  oat  the  Irish  regi- 
ment the  year  before.  They  wore  no  longer  official 
units  of  the  State  Militia,  ^■/herefore  a  number  of 
them  abandoned  their  original  amories  and  sought 
Tonited  sanctuary  in  the  building  then  occupied  by 
the  Shields  Guards. 

The  Montgomery  Guards,  that  bad  been  organi- 
sed in  1859,  two  years  earlier  than  the  ^elds 
Guards,  formed  Company  A  of  the  Independent 
Battalion. 

D,  J.  Oollahan,  a  well  known  real  estate  man 
of  the  period,  was  one  of  the  first  commandants 
of  the  Montgomerles.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Charles  Qainn  of  (^linn  and  McConnell,  the  contr- 
actors of  Fifth  street  aad  afterward  of  Oak  str- 
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old  Clt7  Hall. 

On*  of  the  Liflutenanta  wets  Williaa  ^o-a 
Tory  competent  and  popular  officer— —idio  was 
afterward  shot,  nnder  tra^tf  clroumBtanees, 
dnrlng  a  narkaBanshlp  competition  at  the 
company's  rifle  range  on  Zslais  creek. 

The  affair,  i^hich  oocured  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  vas  purely  accidental.  Lee  was  acting  as 
marker  at  the  tar^net  >^ien  a  hullet  vent  vide 
of  the  mark  killed  him.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
company,  V.  J.  BTme,  claimed  and  vas  officially 
accorded  the  hlane  for  the  unfortunate  occurence  t 
but  it  vas  generally  understood  at  the  time  that 
this  man  Toltintarily  made  himself  the  scapegoat 
to  sare  the  name  of  another. 

The  Shields  Guard  was  B  company  of  the  regi- 
ment. Richard  F.  Byan,  the  pioneer  attorney,  was 
one  of  its  comoandantfl  \^ere  its  headquarters 
were  on  Market  street.  John  F.  Mealier  was 
another  of  its  old-time  leaders.  Mike  Flanagani 
partner  of  Joe  Paaricsr  on  Ealleok  street,  was 
another.  Ex-Goremor  General  Smith  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  once  an  officer  of  the  ooapscaj. 

Company  C,  was  the  old  Wolfe-Tones,  prohably 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Irish  companies. 
Archibald  Wason,  the  California  street  painter  and 
contractor,  later  Colonel  of  the  Third  regiment, 
was  for  years  its  commandant ,  «n^  a  ▼•ry  fine 
commandant  he  was.  So  was  John  Leddy,  the  Fourth- 
street  boot-maker.  But  the  most  famous  of  its 
leaders  was  Captain  Tim  Fitrpatrick,  in  the  middle 
'70s,  ythBn  the  company  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory.  His  sons  are  Judge  Timothy  X.  Fitspatriek 
and  John  Edward  Fitspatriek,  cashier  of  the 
Donohoe-Kelly  bank  on  Sutter  street. 

BEST  SHOTS  OF  THX  IRISH  REGIMEin' 

The  Volfe-Tones  were  the  best  shots  and  pro- 
bably the  steadiest  lot  of  men  in  the  Irish  regi- 
ment. They  were  also  probably  the  finest  in 
physique.  Captain  Robert  Cleary  of  the  Eromett 
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Life  Ottardi  ime  Indlvldaally  the  finest  looking 
•oldler  of  the  whole  California  National  Guard 
In  the  old  daye.  But  the  Wolfe-Tone  GuaTde, 
taken  as  a  lot,  were  the  "best  set-up  "body  of 
men  In  the  elty. 

Nike  Cody  vas  one  of  the  first  captains  at 
the  Heavier  Guard,  Company  D,  of  the  Irleh 
regiment,  and  he  i»s  succeeded  "by  John  W. Winter*, 
a  contracting  teamster  of  Fort  Point,  who  was  a 
Tery  able  and  popular  ooomanda&t* 

At  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  In  1869  Winters* 
horse  ran  away  with  hla  and  threv  hia*  Blood 
poisoning  ensued  *»"f>  he  died  at  St  .Mary's  Hospi- 
tal to  the  gwat  grief  of  all  the  Irish  compan- 
ies. His  funeral  was  ^  great  mllltaxjt  function. 

The  limmet  Life  Guards,  ^ibo  contributed  more 
to  the  gayety  of  the  city  than  any  of  its  gall- 
ant comrades  in  arms  and  patriotism,  were 
Company  E. 

They  were  organized  in  1862.  Mike  Ooonan, 
the  c  ontractor,  ^ose  son  is  now  an  attorney 
In  Eureka,  Cal. ,  was  their  first  Captain,  hut 
it  was  under  Captain  Hohert  Cleary  that  they  at- 
tained their  greatest  eminence. 

Cleary  had  served  with  the  Ist  TI.S.Artllleiy 
in  the  Mexican  war  \dion  only  a  lad  of  15.  Ser- 
geant Mike  Corcoran,  afterward  of  the  Bmmets, 
was  then  his  sergsant,  sponsor  and  guardian. 

Cleary 's  discipline  was  stiff,  hut  he  held 
his  men  together  for  many  a  long  year  and  there 
was  no  thou^t  of  his  ever  living  to  see  a 
successor  appointed  until  the  company  was  mast- 
ered out  in  1880  for  giving  a  parade  in  honor 
of  Michael  Eavltt,  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League.  When  the  regiment  was  restored  in  1883, 
Rohert  Tohin  of  the  Hihemia  Bank,  and  Cleary, 
then  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  retired  from 
soldiering. 

Hohody  could  ever  accuse  the  Emmet  Life 
Guards  of  lack  of  discipline.  Cleary  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron  \Aile  instilling  them  all 
with  his  own  martial  spirit.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  hospitality  of  the  guards  was  in  pro- 
portion to  thel*  valor.  They  were  the  dartings 


of  all  peraons  Soath-of-th«-Slot,  and  thslr 
pionlos  were  regardad  as  Tisitatloni  of  wrath 
by  the  Yarlous  commtmitlaa  they  patronised  on 
their  eztrtirslona. 

The  guards  hehaved  themselves  with  patrio- 
tic deeoroa.  Bat  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  were  free  to  purchase  tickets  for 
these  excursions  and  the  "Hoods"  of  Tar  Flat 
and  its  environments  made  those  picnics  their 
special  holiday*  Hence  the  trooble* 

Ceptain  Cleary  would  beseech  the  atithcrit- 
ies  of  San  Jose  and.  other  favored  spots  to 
leave  the  policing  of  his  followers  to  himself 
and  his  life  guards.  These  appeals  were  mls- 
trasted*  Special  officers  of  the  localities 
concerned  were  delegated  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  these  deserving  men  customarily  went  home 
en  stretchere-'saorlfiees  to  the  exoberanee  of 
the  Tar  Tlatters. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  CROW)  MAROOHED  ON  OAR 

When,  as  not  infrequently  oeoared*  the  rowdy 
element  on  the  return  sxcuvslon  txtdn  haoaae  too 
enthusiastic.  The  celebrants  were  gradoally 
coMced-'a  few  at  a  time— to  the  rear  car.  As 
scon  as  they  were  all  thus  sefrragated,  a  life 
gnard  would  unfasten  the  cottplings  and  the  rev- 
elers urocnscious  of  their  desertion,  would  be 
left  marooned  or  the  plains  somewhere  around 
Mayfield  or  Mofontain  View. 

Or.  the  outward  trip  the  -prccess  vas  simpler. 
All  those  found  without  tickets— and  they  were 
Invariably  many— were  flung  out  of  the  ears. 

Those  were  vigorous  days. 

The  WcMnhon  Guards,  Company  H,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  conpiinles  of  the  lot,  being 
founded  in  1859,  and  had  a  romantic  origin. 

It  waS  named  after  the  famous  French  Marshal 
who  had  then  Just  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Austrian  war  and  yAxo   a  dosen  years  later  was 
captured  by  the  Gentaas  in  the  great  debacle  at 
Worth. 
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Napoleon  III  presented  the  corps  with  it« 
QBifonM,  vhlch  were  the  saaie  as  those  of 
napoleon's  Old  Griard  at  Waterloo.  Immense  hear 
skins*  hlne  cutaway  coats  with  tails  to  the 
oalTSS  of  the  leg,  white  fronts,  ti^t  trousers, 
hoots  and  cross  helts. 

These  attractive  if  hnrdensome  tiniforms  were 
subsequently  adopted,  with  sli^t  modifications 
of  color  and  faoines  hy  most  of  the  Irish  com- 
panies* 

For  exaapla,  the  Montgomery  Guards  had  red 
coats  and  coattails  lAile  the  Meagher  Guards 
had  green  coats  and  coattails  and  white  hear 
skins* 

A  military  critic  \iho  descrihed  a  Market- 
street  parade  and  subsequent  review  of  the 
volunteer  troops  here  in  the  early  sixties 
mentions  that  there  were  thirty  different  sorts 
of  Tiniforms  distributed  among  the  forty-eight 
coiipanies  under  review* 

The  MoMahons,  not  content  with  French  uni- 
forms, in  the  early  days  took  their  drill  comm- 
ands in  French,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
warriors  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy.  It 
was  Cantain  George  T*  Knox,  who  waS  horn  In  Nevis, 
and  understood  French  and  soldiering,  t^o  thus 
drilled  the  Midtehons,  hut  afterward,  throii^ 
force  of  circumstance  and  American  military  re- 
gulations, the  company  reverted  to  English  words 
of  command* 

This  facilitated  the  "business  of  command  for 
Captain  Charles  Hefferman*  The  corps  rose  to 
great  glory  in  the  sixties  under  the  command  of 
Thomas  N.  Casneau,  the  8alifomia-street  hroker, 
lAo,  later  hecame  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Oalifomiil  National  Guard* 

The  glory  of  Casneau*  s  days  was  nohly  main- 
tained under  Matt  Canavan,  the  chief  deputy 
Assessor,  and  later,  viien  the  corps  moved  up 
to  the  Grand  Central  Hall  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Market  and  Sixth  streets— under  the  veteran 
hutcher,  John  McMenomy  of  the  California  market. 


who  is  on*  of  the  f«v  surrlTlng  reterans  of  th« 
ooxpi,  and  the  only  one  still  doing  IniBinesB  at 
the  old  stand  in  the  Market. 

F.J.MeMahon,  of  the  then  tiltrs  fashionable 
Ruse  House  har,  was  for  years  Lieutenant  and 
treasurer  of  the  organization,  and  it  was  popu- 
larly supposed  hy  many  gsdlant  Irishmen  of  the 
period  that  the  corps  was  named  after  him. 
Frank  Mahon,  of  Hullen,  Mahon  and  Company,  was 
then  seoretax7»  Thomas  MoGauley,  of  the  U.S.Mint, 
succeeded  McMahom  as  treasurer,  in  Canavan's 
time  iidien  Matt  Kerr,  of  Donnelly  and  Kerr's 
Montgomery-street  saloon,  was  secretairy.  Sdward 
7m   Gleason,  the  butcher  of  the  Occidental  Market, 
was  also  treasurer  during  a  period  in  the  early 
seventies. 

Mission  GUAHDS  ANOTHER  NOTED  UHIT 

The  Mission  Guards  and  the  old  0»!lell  Guards 
were  independent  companies  and  not  on  the  muster 
roll  of  the  Irish  regiment,  but  they  also  had 
their  headquarters  at  567  Mai^et  street. 

Fete  Farrell,  of  Farrell's  Exchgjige,  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Valencia  and  Sixteenth  str- 
eets, was  the  oonmandant  of  the  Mission  Guards; 
Mark  Higgins,  of  Moore  and  Higgins,  captained 
the  0*Heils. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  proxi- 
■ity  of  all  these  sons  of  Erin  ^re  a  peculiarly 
Hibernian  tone  to  the  entire  block.  And,  as 
exemplifying  the  spread  of  Celtic  Influences  and 
Celticisms,  so-called  thereabouts,  old  SanPrancis- 
cans  of  alien  birth— Americans  and  other  non-Irish 
folk— ^sed  to  point  out  to  strangers  the  sign  that 
hung  over  a  small  doorway  adjacent  to  the  regiment- 
al headquarters.  It  readi 

BOOTS  BLACKED  INSIDE 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Stratman's 
Zouaves,  vdio  wore  the  blue  tunics,  baggy  red  trous- 
ers and  scarlet  fes  of  their  French  prototypes. 
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Their  headquarters  were  not  on  Maxket  street.  But 
their  distinguished  founder,  ^o  had  originally 
heen  in  the  hook  huslnees  on  Washington  and  San- 
some  streets,  and  kad  also  figured  in  Journalism 
as  publisher  of  the  Erening  Tribune,  was  oondue- 
ting  a  saloon  on  Market  street  ahove  Montgomery 
at  the  time  he  organised  his  Zouayes. 

Prior  to  that  he  had  heen  one  of  the  organi- 
sers of  and  was  the  Major  of  the  old  1st  Calif- 
ornia Artillery  Regiment,  of  ^diieh  John  W, 
MoK^nsia^  a  pioneer  attorney  and  notary,  was 
commander. 

(rreat  rejoicings  ensued  ^^n  Oovemor  Halght 
restored  the  Irish  regiment  to  the  National 
Ouard  in  1868,  but  some  of  the  old  companies 
were  temporarily  haffled  in  their  quest  for  suit- 
able quarters. 

The  gallant  Smmets,  always  ready  to  take  the 
rou^  with  the  smooth,  made  themselves  as  happy 
as  clrcumstaneea  would  permit  in  Jeny  ^Jalllns* 

nndertaklng  establishment  at  729  Market then 

customarily  used  as  a  morgue  by  the  Coroners  of 
that  period— and  made  their  milltazy  occasions 
fit  in  between  inquests. 

Captain  Johnny  Rafferty  was  then  commanding 
the  Jackson  Dragoons,  that  had  their  headquarters 
next  door. 

It  was  on  the  ensuing  Fourth  of  July  that 
Owen  Sullivan  of  Shipley  street  was  orderly  ser- 
geant of  the  day  for  the  gallant  Jaoksons,  and 
took  out  his  trusty  steed,  Jerry,  that  customarily 
worked  between  the  shafts  of  an  "Irish-maaro'-war" 
down  on  Vallejo  street,  and  groomed  him  up  for  the 
occasion. 

Having  borrowed  a  saddle  from  the  McShanet, 
and  polished  Jerry's  hoofs  until  they  shone  like 
patent  leather  ponrps,  the  sergeant  led  him  down 
to  Market  street,  ^ere  he  proceeded  to  mount  him. 

Unaccustomed  to  this  new  mode  of  treatment, 
and  lonely  for  the  shafts  of  the  old  cart,  Jerry 
waltzed  sideways  down  Market  street,  kicking  and 
cavorting  in  a  style  that  enchanted  the  crowd  that 
had  followed  the  hero  from  Shipley  street. 


Owtn  Sullivan  dropped  hla  stlmxps  and  clung 
to  Jeny  with  hie  heels.  Then,  somehow,  the  ch- 
arger made  a  cotr'kick  and  got  his  near  hind  hoof 
in  the  stirrup*  Thus  hobhled,  hopelessly,  and  on 
only  three  legs,  he  started  ahsolutely  new  con- 
tortions. 

Sullivan  looked  down  and  saw  the  horse's  hoof 
in  the  stirrop*  He  instantly  slid  off  on  the  other 
side. 

"Begobst*  said  he.  "If  you're  going  to  get  up, 
I 'a  ffoing  to  /3jet  down«" 

And  the  phrase  hecame  immortal  in  the  Jackson 
Dr?>^ons. 

The  Ellsworth,  as  set  forth  in  a  former  art- 
icle, also  at  one  tise  had  their  headquarters  at 
739  Market  street,  \)here  Captain  John  Dram,  was 
their  commanding  officer.  Captain  Drum  wsis  one 
of  the  first  officers  killed  A^ien  the  American 
troops  landed  in  Cuba  in  1898. 

Nobody  has  ever  written  a  history  of  those 
hrare  and  picturesque  old  companies  of  the  past, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  ever  attempt 
to  do  so*  But  should  some  competent  Froissart 
arise  and  compile— in  unabridged  form —  their  gen- 
ial chronicles,  their  perusal  would  assuredly 
afford  considerable  entertainment. 

Meanwhile,  before  passing  from  the  subject, 
iMntion  should  be  made  of  the  famous  SanFrtmcisoo 
Cadets  ^o  were  organised  by  C.S.S.  ("Sandy") 
NoDonald  in  1863,  and  flourished  for  many  years 
at  747  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

CADBT  IRILLED  BT  MASTIS  OF  TACTICS 

The  cadets  were  not  only  wonderfully  drilled, 
but  also  had  in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most 
famous  aoateur  singers  and  entertainers  of  the 
early  days.  The  equally  renowned  Oolden  ^ity  min- 
strels were  practionlly  all  members  of  the  San- 
Fmncisoo  cadets. 

McBonald,  >;ho  wns  wealthy,  made  this  corps 
his  hobby.  He  drilled  them  so  that  they  became 
superhumanly  perfect  in  the  manual  of  arms,  march 
and  bayonet  exercises  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and 
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U89d  to  taka  thMs  all  omv  the  ootintry  to  ooarpete 
vlth  other  similar  organizations  that  fancied  them* 
•elTee  along  the  same  line  of  endeavor. 

The7  drilled  to  the  top  of  the  dnm,  going 
through  all  the  evolutions  without  any  spoken  word 
of  command,  and  were  as  quick  as  chain  ll^tnlng. 
No  corps  In  the  west  could  heat  them.  So  McDonald 
took  thea  East  i^ere  they  were  only  once  outdrllled. 
That  was  hy  the  Montgomery  Ouard  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Captain  Oeorge  Blgley  succeeded  Sandy  McDonald 
as  commandant  of  the  corps,  and  was  also  a  splendid 
officer. 

One  of  his  Lieutenants  was  T<ni  O'Kelll,  subse- 
quently Colonel  of  the  First  California  Heglment, 
and  later  Sheriff  of  SanFranclsco^  vho  died  a  year 
ago. 

Captain  William  D.  Waters,  formerly  hattallon 
chief  of  the  ?lre  Department,  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cadets  In  the  old  days*  So  was  City 
Auditor  Thomas  F.  Boyle  and  his  brother  John  Boyle, 
then  the  most  celebrated  amateur  tenor  on  the  Coast. 
Oeorge  Marion,  now  the  producer  for  the  Heniy  Sav^ 
age  movies,  was  the  noted  song  and  dance  warrior  of 
the  company.  Steve  Balk,  late  of  the  Fire  "Dtrpaxt- 
ment,  was  one  of  its  great  Hamfat  humorists.  James 
Berrlng  ifas  one  of  its  best  known  musicians.  He  is 
still  at  the  game.  So  was  Richard  Tanks.  Robert 
Fopeaberg,  who  is  still  with  Shreves,  was  then  the 
Cadets'  star  contortionist. 

William  Sperry,  now  head  of  Sperzy's  Wire 
Works  was  a  song-and-dance  man  as  well  as  a  light- 
ning drill  artist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr. 
Rudolph  Froll,  John  Roche  of  Francis  and  Yalentine's. 
Frazik  Podd,  Harry  Warren,  now  superintendent  of  the 
United  Railway  Company's  shops  at  Ingleside;  James 
Kelly  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Charles  Smith  of 
the  Anglo  Paris  and  London  National  Bank,  Robert 
Sheridan  of  the  California  Ink  Coapany,  Corporal 
Hamilton  Dobbin  and  Officer  Ed  MoNanara  of  the 
police,  and  many  another  gallant  survivor  of  the 
old  Cadet  company. 

For  decades  they  were  the  darlings  of  the  town. 
Their  bri^t  blue  tunics  and  the  baggy  red  pants 
and  their  brilliant  red  tarbooshes,  combined  with 
their  artistic  accomplishments,  rendered  them  irr- 
esistible. 


At  Corporal  "DoVbin  describag  the  matter,  "They 
were  the  "boys  that  drew  the  girls  from  the  wash- 
tube." 

"Tony"  Zorb,  the  "barher,  now  a  retired  capital- 
ist In  LosAngeles,  was  another  shining  ll^t  of  the 
Cadets.  And  there  was  the  other  tenor,  John  Lawton, 
the  master  pltonber,  who  put  the  lamps  around  the 
Olty  Hall.  He  was  murdered  in  the  Potrero  twenty 
years  ago  under  sensational  circumstances  while 
seeldng  evidence  In  a  friend's  divorce  suit. 

V0fhp^7rr   29.  1920, 

How  Yerha  Buena  Park  had  Its  "brief  fling  of 
popularity  as  a  graveyard  has  already  "been  set 
forth  In  these  articles.  Then  It  reverted  "to 
the  uees  of  a  public  promenade  or  pnrk  for  the 
living."  And  then  It  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  City  Hall. 

The  tract  concem«»d  was  "bounded  "by  Maricet, 
LarWLn  and  McAllister  streets— a  fact  which  ml^t 
reasonably  have  "been  eacpected  to  "bring  the  old 
City  Hall  Into  adjacent  proximity  with  the  main 
thorott^hfare  of  SaaPrandsco.  It  did  not  do  any 
such  thing.  

Before  any  Olty  Hall  was  Imllt,  Pari-  avenoe 
was  la5.d  out  north  of  and  parralel  to  Market 
street,  from  Laridn  to  Hyde  street,  and  the  strip 
of  property  "between  It  and  Market  street — tm 
hundred  feet  deep —  was  divided  Into  ninety  seven 
lots,  which  were  auctioned  off  In  Piatt's  Hell 
one  day  in  Aogust  1871. 

John  Mlddleton  was  the  auctioneer,  and  the  vam 
realised  was  ?'953,400,  The  lot  on  the  gore  of 
McAllister  and  Market  streets,  with  a  frontage  of 
103  feet  on  Market  street,  went  for  $38,000. 
That  was  the  toi)  price.  The  next  highest  was  the 
lot  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Hayes  and  Lartdn 
streets,  that  hroo^t  $28,000.  The  northeast  cor- 
ner of  City  Hall  aveanie  and  Maxioet  street  1»w;»»^* 
$24,000.  The  others  ranged  fro«  $5,000  to  $20,000. 

This  sale  put  a  curtain  of  "bricks  and  mortar 
200  feet  thidk  hetwean  the  City  Hall  and  Market 
street,  and  thus  cut  off  thousands  from  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing,  as  they  doubtless  desired,  the 
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rlee  and  development  of  that  fanoa*  Btracttire. 
Any  adequate  account  of  it  would  require  a 
few  pages  of  The  Chronicle.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  original  plana,  drawn  hy  a  Hew  Tork 
firm,  were  excellent  and  comprehensive,  ■'^t  at 
time  went  on,  and  the  woik  was  found  to  he  of 
inoallahle  political  -value,  additions  and  exten- 
sions were  devised  and  executed,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  saying  got  ahroad  that  "The 
City  Hall  will  fly  away  hefore  it  is  Irailt  if 
they  put  any  more  wings  on  it." 

SABD  LOT  ORATORS  JliOURISH  IH 
WORDS 

Dezmis  Kearny  and  his  eontenporaneous  orat- 
ors of  the  sand  lots  used  to  hold  forth  during 
the  later  seventies  on  the  lots  that  were  part 
and  parcel  of  those  disposed  of  in  the  sale  at 
Piatt's  Hall. 

These  Sand-lotters  had  a  regular  platfora. 
There,  a  semi-pennanent  sort  of  a  rostrum  that 
exalted  them  in  s  one  respects  ahove  the  soap- 
"box  demagogues  of  later  decades.  But,  taken  hy 
and  large,  as  the  sailors  say,  they  were  a  16t 
of  know-nothing  hlatherskites. 

Of  Kearny's  cleverness  as  a  demagogue  there 
could  he  no  douht,  and  he  had  an  aptness  for 
coining  catchy  expressions  and  hlending  slang 
with  logic  that  rrat  him  in  that  respeet  almost 
on  a  par  with  Billy  Sunday.  But  he  was  essen^ 
tially  a  deaaeogos,  inclined  to  hrov-heat  his 
opponents,  and  withal  fundamentally  "white- 
livered,"  as  he  would  say. 

This  fact  he  proved  on  two  occasions  in 
puhlioj  hut  it  was  not  until  he  was  pat  in 
Jail  hy  Sheriff  Matt  Hunan,  who  saw  to  it  that 
he  shared  the  same  cell  with  a  Chinaman,  that 
Keaniy  really  lost  prestige. 

Withal,  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  was  loc- 
ally popular,  and  Mayor  Andr«w  Bryant  presided 


over  one  of  th»  meetines  at  the  MechanlCB" 
PaTilion  In  1876.  That  vas  the  year  that  our 
olty  fathsre  passed  an  ordinance  wherehy  the 
qoeoe  of  eyery  Chinaman  found  wearing  such  an 
adornment  within  the  city  limits  was  ordered 
to  "be  amputated. 

When  Terha  Buena  Cemetery  flourished  on 
Market  street  that  thoroughfare  naturally 
-became  the  headquarters  for  nearly  all  the 
marble  workers  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the 
old  firms  remained  there  for  decades  after 
the  region  of  interments  had  "been  shifted  to 

Lone  Mountain,  ^».     ^v   *. 

"here  was  Mike  Heverin's,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fourth  street— afterward  Pete  McArdle  s 
saloon.  Mike  was  a  great  choa  of  JiMBy  «°^"^J^. 
the  undertalser,  who  was  then  in  partnership  with 
Jerry  Mollins  on  the  same  hlock  nearer  Third 

*  ''^McGinn  was  also  a  friend  of  Pete  McArdle's: 
so  when  Hererin  moved  to  Jackson  street  it 
meant  only  an  exchange  of  friendly  nei^hors  to 
the  genial  undertaker,  who  had  th«n  moved  up  to 
863  Market  street,  near  Fifth  street. 

All  that  locality  was  full  of  monument  maiD- 
ers  and  undertakers.  There  was  Sweeney  and 
Downey's  yard  between  Dopont  and  Stockton  str- 
eets. Afterward  John  Sweeney  moved  across  and 
had  his  place  Just  East  of  Mike  Heverin's. 
Carlo  Blanchi's  was  at  829,  west  of  Fourth  str- 
eet! Leon  Myers,  at  861,  next  to  McGinn's;  Ed 
McOrath  and  Tim  Horgaa  were  on  the  hlock  ahovej 
Jerry  Dempsey  and  Ulysses  Grwini  had  their 
estahlishments  hetween  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 

NoaZXH  THE  GENIAL  HAS  HIS  RIVALS 

Peter  Craig,  at  823  Market  street,  and  Flan- 
nagan  and  Gallagher,  across  the  street  at  834, 
were  McGinn's  local  rivals  in  husiness,  hut 
Jlany  McGinn  had  the  cream  of  it  all. 

William  J.  Heney  and  Co.,  the  furniture  firm, 
was  at  725  Market  street,  near  McGinn's  original 
establishment.  William  J.  Heney  was  the  father  of 

Francis  J.  Heney.  ^  «„  w  «,,«* 

Mike  Flood,  the  "bookaeller,  was  at  831  Market 
street,  in  front  of  old  St.lgnatius',  next  door 


to  Blanch! 'a  marble  yard. 

At  the  time  that  McGinn  and  Malllns  flourlahed 
at  733  Market  street,  the  handiest  florist's  estah- 
llshment,  i^entfe  vreaths  and  other  suitable  emblems 
were  nicest  readily  r»rocurable,  was  across  the  way 
at  St.Ann's  Crarden,  the  fature  site  of  the  Baldwin 
Hotel. 

As  late  as  the  middle  sixties  the  City  Direct- 
ory published  a  eaird  that  read: 

ST.  ARN'S  GrARDEN 
Comer  of  Powell  and  Market  streett, 
San  Francisco 
LAHSEZEUB  AND  HABEBT 
Florist  Gardener* 
Bonqoets,  flowers  and  Plants  Constantly 
on  hand 

About  1667,  however,  the  naroh  of  progress  put 
a  house  or  two  on  the  place  that  had  been  St. Aim's 
Garden.  The  adjacent  il.orlst*s  store  on  Turk  street 
was  closed  and  Felix  Lansezeur,  late  of  St.Ann's 
Gardens  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Turk  street  and 
Tan  Ness  Avenue—ITltlma  Thole—,  now  the  heart  of 
the  automobile  store  district. 

At  the  time  that  Mike  Heverln  flo\irlshed  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Fifth  and  Maxket  streets.  The 
Ihireka  match  factory  was  established  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  sane  thoroughfare  by  William  E. 
Jessup  and  Co.,  who  subsequently  moved  the  industry 
out  to  Harrison  and  Nevada  streets,  between  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth,  between  the  time  of  its  establlshaent 
by  Jessup  on  Market  street  in  the  first  sixties  and 
its  demise  on  Clay  street  forty  years  later  that 
match  factory  traveled  all  over  San  Francisco. 

When,  in  course  of  evolution,  the  comer  that 
used  to  be  known  as  St.Ann's  Garden  became  hotter 
known  as  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  the  faioe  and  prosperity 
of  the  latter  establishment  were  shared  to  a  great 
extent  by  H.  B.  Slaven,  who  opened  the  Baldwin 
Pharmacy  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  comer. 
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Mor«  pretty  women  went  Into  Slaven'e  drug 
store  on  an  average  afternoon  than  entered  aixy 
other  ten  drug  stores  on  earth  during  the  eame 
period. 

The  eaase  of  this  phenomenon  were  maltlfar- 

ioius: 

Firstly,  San  Francisco  had  the  girls.  There 
were  thousands  of  then,  pretty  as  palnt—vdilch 
they  did  not  then  use — and  they  all  promenaded 
Market  street.  There  were  no  vanity  "bags  In  those 
days,  and  a  woman  would  as  soon  have  considered 
trimming  her  corns  on  Market  street  as  pulling 
out  a  powder  puff  and  using  It,  coram  populo,  as 
Is  now  the  common  fashion.  But  Slaven's  was  at 
the  top  of  "The  Llne"~the  promenade  that  exten- 
ded from  the  comer  of  Powell  and  Market  streets 
to  the  comer  of  Kearny  and  Bush— and  vtoen  a  girl 
got  to  that  end  of  "the  line"  It  was  as  easy  aa 
not  to  um  Into  Slaren's  hy  one  door,  take  a 
peep  In  one  of  the  mirrors,  Jab  a  curl  into  Its 
place  again  en  passant  and  emerge  through  the 
other  door  and  turn  l)ack  again  down  Market  str- 
eet. , 

Secondly  there  were  attractions  In  Slaven's- 
soda  fountains,  perftiaes,  toilet  trinkets,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  well  as  handsome  and 
courteous  assistants— Frank  Kelly.  Bererly  Taylor, 
and  many  other  distinguished  young  pharmacists 
of  the  period. 

DHOO  STORE  PLACE  OF  MAHT  A  THTOT 

Thirdly,  It  was  a  very  handy  rendezvous  at 
which  to  make  an  appointment.  If  you  had  to  meet 
a  girl  and  take  her  to  the  matinee,  or  If  she 
wanted  you  to  meet  her  when  the  matinee  was  orer, 
the  first  place  that  came  Into  her  h«ad  wm 

Slaven's.  ^    j  4* 

Therefore  It  was  at  Slaven's  you  met,  and  it 
generally  meant  at  least  soda  water,  hut  more  us- 
ually a  "box  of  candy  or  a  "bottle  of  perfume  or 
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some  other  such  trifle  -before  you  emerged  from 
the  place  of  rendesvous. 

H.  B,  Slaven  \m8  a  "brother  of  Moses  A,  Sla- 
▼en,  the  hollder  (of  Terrill  and  SUren's),  who 
came  out  from  CanadA  In  the  early  days  and  among 
other  things  i»s  OTerseer  for  Phelan  \Aen  the 
first  Phelan  Imlldlng  naa  In  course  of  construc- 
tion. Moses  Invited  his  brother  to  c  one  to  the 
Coast,  and  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Slaven' s 
Drag  Store  was  concerned  the  Invitation  Vkv 
fruit  that  was  golden.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
they  went  dahhllng  with  the  old  Panama  Canal 
venture,  and  that  was  not  a  financial  success. 

The  Baldwin  Theater,  of  course,  "became  in  time 
the  most  popular  theater  In  San  Francisco,  and 
remained  so  until  the  "building  was  "burned  down, 
hotel,  theater  and  all. 

The  BlJou  Theater  was  stibsequently  opened  uy 
Billy  Emerson,  the  famous  minstrel,  "but  never  am- 
ounted to  much.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  a  little  west 
of  where  the  Spreckels  "building  now  stands.  It 
was  at  the  opening  of  the  Bijou  that  Mclntyre  and 
Heath  first  «?jpeared  with  the  nucleus  of  the  now 
long-famous  "Hiam  Tree." 

"The  Ham  Tree"  is  now  a  four-act  play  of  sortsi 
hut  as  originally  presented  it  was  Just  one  number 
on  a  long  olio;  but  the  mouths  of  the  audience 
^tered  whan  they  listened  to  the  nonsensical  "patter" 
r^bout  the  ham  tree  and  its  wonderful  hams.  Those 
phantom  hams  have  made  millions  for  Mdntyre  and 
Heath.  Poor  Billy  Emerson  never  found  a  ham  tree. 
The  Cremoine,  of  course,  was  another  place  of 
amusement  of  the  same  locality;  but  thou^  it  has 
left  many  variegated  memories.  It  never  classed 
among  the  real  theaters  of  San  rrancieco.  Many  very 
famous  stars  were  seen  on  its  stage;  but  never  by 
the  g«ie»Bl  public.  It  was  one  of  the  places  their 
friends  used  to  take  them  "after  the  show"  when 
glTing  them  a  glimpse  of  the  then  eminently  colorful 
nl^t  life  of  San  Francisco. 
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Sarah  Bernhardt  and  all  her  company  eat  for 
oyer  an  hour  on  that  etage  one  night  watching 
with  intelligent  Intereet  and  enthu«la«n  a  Be^" 
ies  of  honest-to-goodneee  "boxing  dleplaya,     ^ 
given  with  hare  lamcklee  and  plenty  of  "claret, 
all  hastily,  hat  courteously  arran^d  for  the 
renowned  l^nch  woman  hy  Jack  Hallinan,  then 
manarer  and  imoressario  of  the  estahlishnent. 

A  hlock  heiow,  ^diere  the  Monadnock  huildlng 
now  stands,  facing  The  Chronicle,  was  where 
Roe  Allen  had  his  livery  stahles. 

Hoe  Allen's  was  a  fawms  place  In  the  Can- 
stock  days— and  Roe  Allen  was  a  great  character, 
sportsman,  politician,  and  patron  of  all  the 
race  tracks,  and  a  particular  chnm  of  Phil 
McGovem,  whose  saloon  stood  on  \Aat  is  now  the 
entrance  hall  of  The  Chronicle  Building,  and 
was  the  hig  political  rendezvous  of  the  seventies 
and  early  ei^ties. 

OTHER  FIRMS  REPLACE  FAMOUS  STABLES 

Allen  moved  to  Stevenson  street  in  the  later 
seventies  and  Charles  Plum,  the  furniture  man, 
Brunswick  and  Balke,  the  hilliard  ta^le  makers, 
and  another  firm,  opened  stores  in  the  new  huild- 
lng that  was  put  up  to  match  the  old  Nucleus 
huildlng  on  the  comer  of  Third  street,  which  It 

adjoined.  ^   «  j.v 

In  those  days.  It  should  he  remembered,  tbe 
easy  curve,  where  Third  street  rounds  Into  Market 
like  the  opening  mouth  of  a  funnel,  did  not  exist, 
the  comer  was  as  ahrupt  as  ^^^   »*  Fourth  street. 
Therefore  the  consolidated  Nucleus  and  Its  neit- 
her produced  an  excellent  architectural  effect. 

Later  on.  Plum  moved  up  to  Hlnth  and  Market, 
therehy  greatly  astonishing  the  natives  who  never 
expected,  in  those  days,  to  see  such  a  hlg  and 
well-known  estahllshment  moving  "so  far  out  of 
town,"  as  It  was  regarded,  a  hlock  heyond  the  City 
Hall. 
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At  one  period  daring  Roe  Allen's  tlae,  there 
vae  a  saloon  Just  east  of  his  place,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Annie  street,  kept  hy  one  "Honest  John 
Gallagher."  John  was  a  tall,  spare-'bailt  Irish- 
man, with  that  romantic  expression  of  foreslght- 
edness  and  determination  later  familiarised  to 
the  puhllc  of  the  world  in  the  photographs  of 
lord  Kitchener.  Ee  used  to  he  a  shoemaker  In  a 
local  factory,  hut  subsequently  It  used  to  "be 
said  that  all  the  shoemakers  In  town  were  working 
for  him*  However  that  may  he.  It  was  to  John's 
place  they  went  to  spend  their  earnings. 

M^T?^  7.  19^' 

More  stories  have  been  told  about  lost  opp- 
ortunities on  Market  street  than  about  similar 
bereavements  in  potentialities  affecting  the 
real  estate  in  any  other  section  of  the  city. 

How  £.  B.  Mastick,  father  of  Attorney  George 
H.  Mastick,  missed  exchanging  his  home  on  Tele- 
graph hill  for  the  property  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Market  street,  plus  a  substan- 
tial bonus,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
articles.  So  has  his  analogous  solecism  in 
omitting  to  purchase  the  Eyd.9  property— between 
the  Chronicle  building  and  the  Crocker  building 
because  there  was  an  encumbrance  on  it  of  $12  a 
foot  for  sidewalk  tax. 

Origen  Howry,  after  whom  was  named  Howry's 
station,  near  Hewaik,  in  Alameda  County,  had  the 
Third  street  corner  unloaded  on  him  in  payment 
of  a  deht  of  $850,  and  was  glad  to  let  it  go  at 
less.  His  son,  Marlon  Mowiy  of  Centerrille,  nov 
InTariably  recalls  that  parental  oversi^t  when 
he  passes  the  Spreckels  building,  which  now  ad- 
orns that  lot. 

Both  Mastick  and  Mowry  seniors,  however, 
have  long  since  passed  to  their  reward,  as  have 
most  of  the  other  old  pioneers  y&o  missed  such 
Irrecoverable  opportunities. 

Surviving  today,  however,  hale  and  hearty 
at  the  age  of  91,  is  that  stout  old  plainsman 
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and  •Mtuhile  Indian  filter,  Brlc»  OrlBMS  of 
Paso  RoMe*,  who  came  out  thlB  way  In  1860  and 
•BtaMlflhad  a  thlpplne  and  forwarding  a««ney 
at  Napa  for  mcpplylng  grain  and  cattle  to  San- 
Trancisco. 

Grimes  pat  up  the  first  "brick  warehouse  at 
Hapa.  He  established  his  local  stockyard  in 
what  is  now  the  hlock  "between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets  on  Market,  running  hack  approximately 
to  Mission  street. 

That  was  \(here  St, Ignatius'  Church  and 
College  subsequently  flourished,  where  also 
the  Pioneer  "building  was  later  erected  throng 
the  manifieenoe  of  James  Lick,  and  where  also, 
in  still  later  times,  the  Cafe  Hoyal  attracted 
sports  from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

BIG  SSTABLISHMENTS  Sl<CiURISE  ON  SITES 

The  Pioneers,  the  Emporium  and  many  other  well- 
known  estahllshments  flourish  on  the  spacious  pro- 
perty today.  A  conflagration  there  would  cost  the 
insurance  companies  many  millions. 

Brice  Grimes  had  not  the  prescience  to  foresee 
such  developments.  When  he  wbs  offered  the  lot  for 
$1100  he  considered  the  figure  too  high  and  moved 
his  stockyard  elsewhere. 

Just  ahout  that  time  he  was  offered  another 
bit  of  property  for  $300;  "but  it  was  too  small  to 
suit  him,  and  otherwise  ineligible.  That  was  the 
Post-street  gore,  where  now  stands  the  Crocker 
"building. 

Until  comparatively  modem  times,  however, 
there  was  "but  little  developnent  in  the  architect- 
ural line  on  Market  street  below  Battery. 

All  east  of  Battery  street  is  made  land,  and 
it  w»s  not  considered  suitable  for  large  office 
"buildings.  Foundations  had  to  be  laid  on  piles, 
and  pile  driving  is  an  expensive  process;  ^Aere- 
fore  the  district,  thon^  in  the  central  artery 
of  traffic,  possessed  few  landmarks. 

When  the  city  sold  the  premises  of  old  No. 4 
engine  on  Market  street,  near  Battery,  in  the  late 
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fllztles,  $18,000  was  considered  a  fair  price  for 
the  Tmlldlng  and  lot. 

In  fact,  the  most  Important  establishments  In 
that  seotlonof  the  city  for  many  decades  after  Its 
reclamation  were  the  lumber  yards  and  Itmher  mills 
that  required  no  elaborate  Imlldlngs  or  warehouses 
of  any  kind. 

Eohhe,  (xllmore  and  Co*8  hoz  and  planing  mills, 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  hetveen  Main  and  Beale 
streets,  were  for  years  the  only  feature  on  that 
hlook.  D.  A.  KacDonald'a  yard  was  on  the  southwest 
coiner  of  Beale  street;  Biythe  and  Vetherhee's-— 
later  Macpherson  and  Wetherhee*8<— was  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Spear. 

Tim  Ellsworth's  yards  were  ooa  the  southern  cor- 
ner of  East  street—now  the  Sabaroadero.  Creorige 
Fre8cott*8,  the  Hooper  Brothers  and  Ignatius  Thayer 
aforetime  sawed  lumber  on  yh&i  Is  now  the  site  of 
the  solidest  and  most  magnificent  architectural  st- 
ructure in  that  part  of  San  Fraacisoo—the  Southern 
Pacific  Tmildlng. 

S.  S.  Smith  was  Just  west  of  Biythe  and  Wetherbee's. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  Suss,  Wood 
and  Company,  Sam  Perkins,  Asa  Simpson  and  IT.  B. 
Tichenor  and  Company,  all  in  the  block  between  Calif- 
omia  street  and  the  Embarcadaro.  White  Brothers  and 
Waterhouse  and  Lester  were  on  the  block  above  and 
their  yards  ran  throu^  to  California.  White  Brothers 
took  in  most  of  ^^lat  is  now  the  Fife  building. 

In  still  earlier  days  there  was  a  lumber  yard 
at  the  gore  of  Pine  and  Market  streets,  where  Robert 
Sherwood,  the  elder,  pat  up  the  first  Sherwood  hlock, 
after  he  had  made  a  big  killixig  in  the  Comstook  hoom. 

Another  old-time  building  was  the  Tunkenstein  on 
the  northeast  comer  of  Sansome  and  Market  street, 
put  up  by  Pincua  yonkenstein,  who  had  a  gentleman's 
furnishing  store  there  in  the  sixties,  and  later 
went  into  the  crockery  and  glassware  business  on 
Third  street,  between  Jessie  and  Mission. 

In  later  day*  it  will  he  recalled  the  Wells'Fargo 
offices  were  moTed  to  that  comer,  and  there  for  many 
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7ear*  Lloyd  T«yls  plodded  over  th«  destinies  of 
the  "big  company* 

Tod^  it  is  the  home  of  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Oooipaay. 

Across  the  street  at  533  Maxket,  vias  the  es- 
tahlishment  of  Jaooh  Strahle,  originally  Strahle 
and  Hughes,  the  hig  hilliard  tahle  importers  and 
manufacttirers  of  the  early  days,  throu^  >diom 
were  provided  ahout  70  percent  of  the  "billiard 
tahles  that  vers  then  to  he  fotind  in  every  hotel 
and  cafe  in  California* 

John  C,  Bell,  the  pioneer  carpet  and  fomitore 
store,  moved  up  to  Market  street,  ithere  the  Flat- 
iron  huilding  now  stands,  in  1867.  Because  that 
his  store  used  to  he  at  California  and  Sansome 
streets. 

Another  John  Bell  was  partner  in  the  contem- 
porary firm  of  PluB,  Bell  and  Company,  then  on 
the  north  side  of  Post  street  ahove  Montgomery, 
i&ioh  also  sobsequently  moved  into  Market  street, 
near  Third,  and  afterwards  moved  out  to  Market 
and  ITinth  streets. 

The  hlock  ahove  Flua*s,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  was  known  for  many  years  as 
Poverty  Row.  It  was  a  long  hlock  of  small  store 
hoildings,  with  flats  ahove,  that  always  seemed 
to  he  falling  into  decay  or  to  have  decayed  utter- 
ly. 

Perfectly  respectable  people  lived  there,  and 
perfectly  respectable  stores  struggled  helow.  But, 
so  far  o-B   outward  appearances  went,  nothing  about 
the  block  seemed  tidy  or  prosperous.  Hence  the 
sobriquet  Poverty  Row. 

"PAH  ODT"  LOCATIONS  FAIL  TO 
PROSPER 

Of  course  that  wa^  very  far  out,  but  then  there 
was  the  San  Jose  Railway  depot,  two  blocks  above  on 
the  comer  of  Valencia.  Possibly  its  removal  tended 
to  hasten  the  deliquescence  of  Poverty  Row. 
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Further  out  still,  among  th«  vlld  ral)l)ltt  and 
other  indigenous  creatures  of  virgin  California, 
Oustave  Hueter,  founder  of  the  California  Pioneer 
Yamish  Company,  had  his  home  on  the  north  side 
of  Market  street,  "between  Octaria  and  Laguna. 
That  was  in  the  fifties  and  the  early  sixties.  As 
regards  conTsnience  and  accesslhility  from  the 
husiness  center  of  San  Francisco,  the  Hueter  home 
might  Just  as  well  have  heen  at  San  Hafael. 

In  suhsequent  decades,  of  course,  the  place 
"built  up  and  outwards,  Mogan  and  Co;  another  old- 
time  furniture  firm  that  flourished  on  Market  str- 
eet above  Stockton  at  a  period  when  gardens  also 
flooirished  thereabouts,  later  moved  up  to  Market 
street,  near  Van  Kess  avenue.  It  was  there  the 
family  liiped  t&en  Judge  Mogan  was  going  to  school. 

Michael  J.  Flavin's  I.  X.  L.  store,  J.J.O'Brien's 
Arcade  and  C.C.Ourtin's  store  were  the  three  "best 
known  dry  floods  eiaporiums  on  Market  street  in  the 
days  when  it  "became  a  fashionable  promenade. 

A  comparatively  modem  "but  uniquely  memorable 
esta'blishment  of  old  Market  street  was  the  Cafe 
Royale,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  street, 
which  had  T»ro"ba'bly  the  finest  "billiard  hall  on 
earth.  It  was,  as  its  name  indicated,  a  cafe  and 
was  a  peculiarly  spacious  place.  It  also  had  a 
large  clientele. 

Incidentally,  the  Cafe  Royale  had  a  number  of 
peculiarly  comfortable  and  well  equipped  private 
parlors  where  any  gentleman  so  Inclined  could  find 
a  sociable  game  of  poker  afoot  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  niglht,  or  where — if  a  private  party  of 
gentleswn  wished  to  indulge  In  a  game  to  themselves 
they  could  hare  a  room  to  themselves,  li^t  and 
attendance  and  every  other  convenience  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

In  those  d^ys,  when  clubs  were  few  and  every 
second  man  in  town  took  his  drinks  and  played  his 
game  of  anything  from  pinochle  to  stud  poker,  such 
advantages  as  the  Cafe  Royale  extended  were  not 
ne^eoted.  As  a  restdt  the  estahlishment  became 
the  rendesvotts  of  great  crowds  of  sportsmen  aa 
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well  as  of  other  gentlemen  ^dio  generally  referred 
to  theaselTee  as  "sports,"  and  who  were  notahly 
the  most  suocessfol  and  enterprising  confidence 
men  in  America. 

These  gentlemen,  mostly  handsome  and  irrepro* 
aohahle  in  their  dress  and  demeanor,  frequented 
the  hars  and  lohhies  of  the  leading  hotels,  and 
hy  their  genial  dispositions  and  open-handed  liber- 
ality in  setting  vcp   drinks,  easily  made  friends  of 
money-laden  visitors  fresh  from  the  ranching  and 
mining  districts.  These  they  pleasantly  introduced 
to  their  confederates,  and  in  due  season  inducted 
to  one  of  the  private  parjors  in  the  Cafe  Royale, 
where  they  were  speedily  and  efficiently  fleeced 
of  all  that  they  had  possessed. 

ORiaiNAL  ME^mODS  IS   "TRIMMINa" 
TTSBD 

Wonderful  and  original  methods  were  there  de- 
vised of  "skinning"  the  wary  ones,  and  it  was 
generally  a  case  of  "(Jive  up  all  cash,  ye  idio 
enter  here." 

The  most  famous  of  the  inventions  evolved 
throu^  the  necessity  of  relieving  from  the  "burden 
of  their  wealth  those  visitors  idxo  were  wide- 
awake to  all  the  ordinary  devices  of  card  swindles 
was  the  Lalla-Cooler,  so-called— an  in/^enlous  vari- 
ation of  the  national  game  of  poker. 

Everybody  yho  understands  poker  now  knows  ^^lat 
a  Lalla-Cooler  means;  hut  idien  it  was  started  in 
the  old  Cafe  Eoyale  it  was  most  efficiently  new. 

In  poker,  it  may  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unlightened  reader,  the  best  hand  is  a  roya]. 
flush.  That  is  the  ace,  king,  queen,  jack  and  ten 
of  any  one  suit.  Then  a  stxai^t  flush  and  so  on. 
?our  aces  is  the  next  best  hand,  then  four  kings, 
and  so  forth.  The  rules  are  fixed  and  easily 
learned;  but  the  art  of  "drawing"  to  a  hand  and 
then  of  betting  upon  that  hand  requires  more  than 
■aperficial  knowledge. 
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In  the  Lall«H3ool«r  gam*  the  victim  vas  dealt 
a  royal  flush  or  some  other  presumahly  tmheatahle 
hand.  On  that  he  vae  lared  into  hetting  all  he  had 
got. 

When  eventually  he  laid  do\m  his  hand  and  It 
looked  hetter  than  that  of  any  adversary  he  str- 
etched forth  to  scoop  his  winnings.  Then  his  Vis- 
a-vis, in  a  voice  of  pained  amasement,  would 
point  out  that  his  hand  held  three  small  diamonds, 
two  clubs  and  the  nine  of  spades. 

"Well,  \Aat  of  it?"  the  winner  would  gargle. 
"Two  pair  would  heat  that,  and  I  have  a  stral^t- 
flush." 

Then  his  adversary  would  lau^  indulgently. 

"Why,  pard,  can't  you  read  the  rules  of  the 
hoassT  Look  at  that  notice  on  the  wall  hehind 

youJ" 

The  victim,  turning  in  his  seat,  saw  a  notice 
printed  in  large  letters  on  a  card  hang  from  the 
celling: 

"A  LollacCooler  heats  every  ether  hand.  A 
Lall-Cooler  is  composed  of  the  ten,  nine  and  el^t 
of  Diamonds,  the  ten  aJid  nine  of  clubs,  and  the 
nine  of  spades." 

GuiiiiBia  cant  "falls"  chce  mohb 

If  hy  any  chance,  after  suffering  this  incon- 
celvahle  reverse,  the  gall  persisted  in  playing 
further  to  recover  his  losses,  he  ims  cheerfully 
encouraged  so  to  do.  In  due  season— very  shortly 
thereafter— he  found  himself  with  that  most  pre- 
cioas  of  all  poker  hands,  a  Lalla-Cooler. 

On  that  he  invariably  bet  his  last  cent.  Then 
with  the  whole  world  for  his  oyster  he  laid  dow 
his  cards  and  grabbed  hilariotisly  for  the  "pot." 

Again— sadly,  deprecatingly— came  the  voice 
of  protest. 

That's  no  good  here,  friendJ  Don't  you  know 
the  roles  yet?" 

"But  isn't  it  a  Lalla-OoolerT" 
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The  gambler  would  nod  his  head  to  the  question 
and  then  point  to  a  oard  on  the  Tiotiin's  left. 

"I  thou^t  erexybody  that  oame  here  loiev  all 
the  role*  of  Pokert"  he  would  sigh;  and  then  wear- 
ily he  would  gather  In  the  winnings. 

The  victim,  looking  carefully  at  the  card 
hanging  on  the  wall  to  his  left,  would  read: 

•^A  Lalla-Cooler  Hand  can  only  he  claimed  once 
during  any  one  erenlng." 

At  this  point  somehody  always  ordered  the 
waiter  to  bring  in  another  round  of  drinks,  and 
as  a  general  rule  the  man  iidio  hod  played  the  late 
LallarSooler  wanted  his  hadly 
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